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Divine Wisdom 


Therefore, O Mother,- cultivate devo¬ 
tion, which is engendered by contemplating 
the attributes of the Lord and practise com¬ 
plete resignation to Him. 

37^ wrfir «rftG#T: ^Tlfad:l 

Practice of devotion to Vasudeva gen¬ 
erates the spirit of renunciation very soon 
and also knowledge and experience of Brah¬ 
man. 

TOT fro% 


trt yrr^i 

^nftpr: 

When a man ceases to distinguish ob¬ 
jects, which are really neutral in their value, 
as desirable and undesirable, according to 
the estimate of his senses—then he experi¬ 
ences that supreme state of the Atman who 
is unattached, equal to all, and beyond ac¬ 
ceptance and rejection. It is only the Bha- 
gavan, the Pure Consciousness, who is vari¬ 
ously called Parabrahman, Paramatma, Para - 
mesvara and Purusa , who has manifested 
Himself as the world of objects, the individ¬ 
ual seers in it and the instruments through 
which they see. 


The Bhagavan as the One Goal of all Aspirants 

(Sage Kapila to his mother Devahuti) 

% 

* d^lcHHISScqft ft SHF 


Srimad-Bhagava tarn, 3.32.22-26 





EDITORIAL 


Human Woe - II 


Now started another phase in the life of 
Swami Akhandananda which can be de¬ 
scribed correctly as the 'Service of God in 
Man'. We shall see, in two issues of this 
journal, how the tender heart of the Swami, 
already moved by the woes of Man, saw 
some shining exemplars in the field of serv¬ 
ice of God in Man by the will of Providence. 
We observe that side by side with callous¬ 
ness to the service of the afflicted, these shin¬ 
ing examples, which were not foreign to 
India, existed and shone like the bright sun. 
We shall see how Swami Akhandananda 
conducted famine relief in Murshidabad 
which finally led him to bring into existence 
an orphanage. In the following pages we 
shall see how all that was needed to bring 
into existence the future Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion lay within the shores of the coun¬ 
try—living gods in distress, the feeling heart 
of the Divinely inspired, the selfless sacrifice 
that such service demands, and men and 
women with a large heart to dedicate them¬ 
selves to a noble cause in every possible 
way. 

June 1892 saw the Swami Akhanda¬ 
nanda at Jamnagar as the guest of Kaviraj 
Manisankar Vithalji. It being the time of the 
Caturmasya (the four months of the rainy 
season during which monks normally do 
not wander about), Swami Akhandananda 
decided to stay at the home, 'Dhanvantari 
Dham', of his host and set himself to reading 
the Caraka-Su§ruta Samhita. Attached to the 
Kaviraj's house was a Sanskrit school where 
poor students, who lived on one meal a day 
of rice got by begging from door to door, 
recited the Vedas with an intonation that 
delighted the Swami. The Swami is remem¬ 
bered for his writing to Pramada Babu of 


Varanasi whose generous help made it pos¬ 
sible to open a free store for the students. 

Besides this small effort, the interaction 
between the Swami and his host Mani- 
sankarji became so deep that Manisankarji 
began to transform into a better man. It can¬ 
not be imagined, though true, that Mani- 
sankarji's aged mother had none to look 
after her! It is in Indian blood to look upon 
one's mother and father as Gods embodied. 
The Swami with a sad heart asked Mani¬ 
sankar why he did not care for his mother? 
He advised his host to make reverential 
salutations to his mother daily by bowing 
down to her and presenting her with some 
amount of money, and to take care of her in 
every possible way. This injunction of the 
Swami, his host followed to the delight of 
the old lady though it hurt the other mem¬ 
bers of the family. 

Being drawn to the personality of the 
Swami, Manisankar began to take him out 
in his carriage in the afternoon. This aroused 
jealousy in Manisankar's nephews; perhaps, 
ther£ was also a fear that monetarily they 
would stand to lose under the self-sacrific¬ 
ing advice of the Swami. Later events justi¬ 
fied these fears when one day Manisankar, 
desiring that the Swami should stay with 
him permanently, proposed that he would 
write to Swami Brahmananda, the President 
of the monastery, for permission in this re¬ 
gard and that he would go to the extent of 
building a shrine for Sri Ramakrishna with 
all necessary arrangements for daily wor¬ 
ship and adoration. Though Swami 
Akhandananda felt uneasy at the proposal, 
being inclined to enjoying the charm of a 
wandering life, he yielded when he found • 
his host groaning with fever on the day he 
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proposed to leave his host. Scenting trouble 
that might arise because of the stay of the 
Swami, the relatives of Manisankar, it is told, 
conspired to poison the Swami by adding 
jaipal seeds in his drink. Though the Swami 
was disinclined to believe this, Jhandu Bhatt 
Vitthalji, the physician who attended on him 
every time he fell sick after drinking coffee, 
told him: 

Sethji (Manisankar) not only went to 
you for advice, but he also spent what¬ 
ever he could on you gladly. Besides, 
there was his proposal to build a temple. 
Therefore, an attempt was made to re¬ 
move you altogether from this world. 

Truly, there is nothing that the lure of the 
gold coin cannot do. 

Jhandu Bhatt Vitthalji led an ideal life, 
a discussion of which is also the reason for 
our going through the above episode. A pic¬ 
ture of Bhattji, in the words of Swami 
Akhandananda, is as follows: 

Bhattji's house was more like a hospi¬ 
tal. It was full of patients suffering from 
various ailments, for whom Bhattji pro¬ 
vided both treatment and diet. 

He rose at four in the morning, and 
when he came out after worship, people 
began to arrive in groups to have their tea 
and get their prescriptions. His medi¬ 
cines were free to rich and poor alike, and 
these even included costly items like 
Makaradhvaja, an Ayurvedic specific. 
After filling prescriptions, he drove out 
in tom-tom (horse-driven carriage) to 
visit his patients free of charge. 

Can any one deny that Bhattji's life rep¬ 
resented an ideal which our students of the 
present day should emulate? That such an 
example existed in India even at one point 
of time, is proof enough that the world has 
in it the potentiality to bring into existence 


such persons at every point of time in the 
future, that the past had in its long unwritten 
history accounts of many who were shining 
examples of total dedication—silent work¬ 
ers and an inspiration to all. 

That is not all of Bhattji. One day return¬ 
ing from a morning walk, Swami Akhanda¬ 
nanda was surprised at the sight which pre¬ 
sented itself at the house of Bhattji. An un¬ 
couth-looking person, suffering from a skin 
infection all over his body, lay on Bhattji's 
own bed, and a woman was massaging the 
man with oil. Bhattji was sitting nearby and 
slowly turning the pages of an Ayurvedic 
treatise. Asked by the Swami, what all that 
meant, Bhattji told him: 

The fellow had been a slave to inordi¬ 
nate sexual indulgence. The Ayurveda 
prescribes that such a person should lie 
on a soft bed before a physician, while 
being massaged with oil by a woman. I 
have followed the instructions, and am 
now searching for the medicine. 

'But why on your bed?' asked the Swami, 
only to be told, 'Because it would take time 
to get a soft bed ready for him.' 

Can the reader gauge in this action the 
tremendous faith the physician had in the 
scripture that formed the basis of his prac¬ 
tice? Can one fail to notice in Bhattji's service 
of the sick his sympathy and total sacrifice? 
Truly Bhattji, then seventy years old, was 
guided by the unfailing wisdom that was 
clothed in the words of Rantideva (Srlmad 
Bhdgavatam, 9.21.1-18), uttered often by him¬ 
self: 

Na kamaye'ham gatimisvardtpardm 
astarddhiyuktdmapunarbhavam vd; 

Artim prapadye'khiladehabhdjdm 

antahsthito yena bhavantyaduhkhdh 

—9.21.12. 

I do. not pray to the Lord for a state in 
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which 1 shall be endowed with the eight-fold 
powers , nor even for the state of liberation 
from the cycle of birth and death. I desire only 
to abide zuithin all beings and undergo the 
suffering that accrue to them. By my taking 
over their sufferings, they will be free from 
misery. 

Another verse which touched Bhattji 
deeply was: 

Na tvaham kdmaye rajyam, 
na svargam, napunarbhavam; 

Kdmaye duhkhataptdndm 
prdnindmdrtindsanam. 

I covet not any earthly kingdom, nor 
heaven, nor even salvation. The only thing I 
desire is the removal of the miseries of the 
afflicted. 

Swami Akhandananda was deeply 
touched. He used to say, taking lessons from 
that high-souled Bhattji, 'Serving and loving 
man is the highest good. This I have learned 
especially by seeing it practised in Bhattji's 
life.' 

Swami Akhandananda's wanderings 
after this inspiring encounter took him to 
Pune where he received a letfer from Swami 
Brahmananda to meet him at Abu. At Abu 
Swami Akhandananda met both Swami 
Brahmananda and Swami Turiyananda. It 
was at this encounter that to the impact of 
the experience from the blazing life of Bhattji 
was joined the inspiring words of Swami 
Brahmananda conveying Swami Vivek- 
ananda's feeling of agony: 

In his travels in western India, 
Swamiji often shed tears seeing the mis¬ 
ery of the common people under the tyr¬ 
anny of the rich. He would say, 'Brother, 
the people here are too poor to receive 
your religious teachings. I shall preach 
religion to them when I have removed 
their distress. Therefore, I'm going to the 


land of Kubera, the god of wealth (mean¬ 
ing the West), to see if I can raise some 
money for them. 

The charming memory of the Himala¬ 
yas were to him no more so captivating as 
his bold challenge to God in his determined 
fight to efface misery from the people of the 
land of his birth. What was he, a poor monk, 
to do? For about eight months Swami 
Akhandananda toured the villages of Rajpu- 
tana, seeing the condition of the people, and 
in his letter to the Raja of Khetri he described 
how the rich landlords extracted their 
wealth from the toil of the poor peasants and 
enclosed a pamphlet, 'The Duty of a Ruler to 
His Subjects'. He also went to Khetri and 
wrote therefrom to Swamiji, then in Amer¬ 
ica, wanting to know whether his. vow to 
remove the distress of the poor was proper 
or not. What disquiet was brought on him 
by the sting of the woes of man is best de¬ 
scribed in the words of Swami Akhanda¬ 
nanda: 

The sight of a handful of rich people 
squandering the hard-earned money of 
millions of their less fortunate brothers 
has deprived me of peace and happiness 
for the rest of my life. I have fully realized 
that it is vain for me to hope for peace of 
mind, until the misery and distress of my 
country is removed. I had expected that 
since I was a sannyasin I would easily 
attain such peace, but this hope has van¬ 
ished like a dream. My life became full of 
disquiet and sorrow when I saw the ab¬ 
ject conditions under which the people of 
India were living—that India which was 
once the home of charity and dharma. My 
dream of a happy life was broken for 
ever. 

The revelation of the society in all its 
cruelty deprived him of inner peace. How 
deep was this feeling can well be imagined 
from his inner thoughts: 
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I had determined that unless Swamiji 
wrote me an encouraging reply, I would 
leave this country for good. The state of 
my mind was such that it was impossible 
for me to remain in the country without 
doing something for it. 

All he understood was that the cause of 
all evil was inequality. He said: 

This evil has come about only because 
of social inequality. As in the spiritual 
world all evil arises after the idea of duality, 
so in society evil arises after the acceptance of 
inequality. From the idea of difference comes 
the sense of 'high' and 'low', and unequal 
treatment. This idea of 'difference' is the 
root of all evil. 

One can see in this observation, the 
two-fold attack that was needed: On the 
spiritual plane, the dissemination of the 
message of Vedanta, the Unity of existence; 
and, on the social plane, providing equal 
opportunities for all. However, Swami 
Akhandananda laid primary emphasis on 
the need for improving the condition of the 
people so that their basic, needs were pro¬ 
vided. In this stand he seemed to echo his 
Master's thoughts: 'Religion is not for empty 
stomachs.' Food, clothing and shelter first, 
and religion thereafter. 

In determining the priority between 
striving for one's own salvation and the re¬ 
moval of the distress of the people around 
him, Swami Akhandananda was a revolu¬ 
tionary monk. A sannyasin of the new age 
that he was, he was willing to forgo his own 
salvation for the sake of serving his country¬ 
men. Indeed, only such lives could have 
kindled other lives to plunge into the task of 
freeing India from foreign yoke and making 
her rise to her past glory. Truly, what India 
and indeed the whole world wants today is 
to meditate silently on the heart of such great 
souls. 

Even as he was waiting for Swami 


Vivekananda's mandate, he silently cast his 
subtle influence on the Raja of Khetri. Such 
apparently small details that had great im¬ 
pact on one's life were brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the Raja. He would tell the Raja, 'The 
Goddess of Fortune forsakes even her hus¬ 
band, if he wears shabby clothes, does not 
clean his teeth, eats too much, uses harsh 
words, or lies in bed when the sun rises or 
sets.' This was enough for the Raja to change 

his old habit of rising late in the morning. 

♦ 

His pointed words to a courtier, 'What do 
you mean? Even eighty years of study is not 
enough to enable a sannyasin to master Ve¬ 
danta! And your Raja has mastered it even 
though he is immersed in sport and fun? If 
you had said he knew nothing, he might 
have felt abashed and made an attempt to 
learn something', led to a series of dis¬ 
courses on Vedanta in the Raja's court. 

An interesting incident took place at 
Udaipur where Swami Akhandananda 
stayed at Pala Ganesji's temple and lived on 
alms. Any money offered to him, he directed 
that it be given to a brahmacharin who was 
the keeper of the temple. One day, the 
nephew of the Chief Minister of Udaipur 
whom the Swami had met on his travel by 
train to Udaipur, sent him a big parcel, as a 
result of which the brahmacharin began to 
bestow attention of the Swami. Obviously, 
the eyes of the brahmachari were set on ma¬ 
terial prosperity, and the Swami was rooted 
in the Self which manifested Itself in various 
forms. His concern was for the poor folk 
who 'used to hide their grain in the earth to 
keep it from falling into the hands of the 
Maharana or his agents'. 

On one occasion, the Maharana's Chief 
Priest made a list of all the monks so that 
they may be given alms by the Maharana. 
The brahmacharin desired that Swami 
Akhandananda tell him that there were 
eight of them so that they may get more 
alms. Swami Akhandananda could not give 
a false figure; rather, he said: 
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If there is no one hungry among the 
children of the Maharana, and if he 
comes personally to offer me alms, I 
might oblige him by accepting the alms. 

When the Chief Priest expressed his surprise 
by asking him, 'Maharana's children hun¬ 
gry! What are you talking about?' Swami 
Akhandananda clarified his remark: 

I am aware that the Maharana has 
only one child who is well looked after 
and well fed.... The Maharana has about 
eighteen lacs of subjects. If all of them are 
satisfied, and no one is hungry, then I 
will accept that there is none hungry 
among his children. 

Such a bold stand brought the wrath of the 
Maharana on the Swami. It also displeased 
the brahmacharin. But the Sannyasin in 
Swami Akhandananda was unmoved even 
during days of great difficulty that followed 
this frank utterance. The Swami remem¬ 
bered a generous offer made by one Hari 
Singh Ludkhani of Jaipur and on writing to 
him, he obtained the much-needed help to 
get out of the difficult situation. 

Swami Akhandananda at this time re¬ 
ceived the much-awaited letter 1 from 
Swami Vivekananda encouraging him in his 
work with the words: 

Go from door to door amongst the 
poor and lower classes of the town of 
Khetri and teach them religion. Also, let 
them have oral lessons on geography 
and such other subjects.... Go to other 
villages from time to time, and teach the 
people the arts of life as well as religion. 
Work, worship, and Jnana (knowl¬ 
edge)—first work, and your mind will be 
purified; otherwise everything will be 


1. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama), 1989, vol. 6, 
p.288; letter dated March/April 1894. 


fruitless like pouring oblations on a pile 
of ashes instead of in the sacred fire.... 
move from door to door of the poor and 
the destitute in every village of Rajpu- 
tana.... The Gerua robe is not for enjoy¬ 
ment. It is the banner of heroic work. You 
must give your body, mind, and speech 
to 'the welfare of the world'. You have 
read—'Look upon your mother as God, 
look upon your father as God'—but I say 
'The poor, the illiterate, the ignorant, the 
afflicted—let these be your God.' Know 
that service to these alone is the highest 
religion. 

Receiving this mandate from his be¬ 
loved leader, Swami Akhandananda set 
himself to work in right earnest. He went to 
Khetri as directed by Swamiji, and finding 
that the Entrance School managed by the 
Government had only eight students on its 
rolls, he went from house to house in Khetri 
explaining to the people the utility of educa¬ 
tion. He thus succeeded in enrolling two 
hundred students! The Swami came across 
five hundred families of slaves called 'Gola' 
during his rounds and, on the sacred 
Raksabandhan day, he requested the Raja of 
Khetri to give the boys of these slaves the 
benefit of education so that they might be of 
better use to the Raja. The Raja agreed read¬ 
ily. However, if the boys worked rather than 
went to the school they would be earning 
some money for the family. The Raja agreed 
also to give grants to the families of the boys 
so that the income factor may not stand in 
the way of the boys attending the school. 
This meant benefit to fifty or sixty boys and 
their families. However, the permission 
granted readily was as readily withdrawn 
on the advice of an officer of the Raja. This 
hurt the Swami deeply and with tears in his 
eyes he pleaded before the Raja refusing to 
take food or drink until the order was passed 
again. The Swami also arranged for quali¬ 
fied teachers. This was just the beginning of 

(continued on page 684) 



Mundaka-Upanisad 


SWAMI SRIDHARANANDA 

(Continued from the August 1997 issue) 


d ’M'W 

stem: ^rsqr^i 

^T: f^J% ^TfeTFTt 
W: ^bNloH^dlll 
Tasmdd-agnih snmidho ycisya suryah 
somdUparjanya osadhayah prthivydm; 
Pumdn retah sihcati yositdydm 
bahvih prajdh purusdt-sam- 

prasutdh. (II.i.5) 

From Him proceeds the fire (i.e., heaven) 
whose fuel is the sun. From the moon (soma), 
cloud (rain); and (from the cloud) the herbs 
on the earth. The male pours seeds (semen) 
into the female. Many creatures are produced 
from the Purusa. 

The teacher does not ignore the topics 
which trouble every student, but brings 
them up to direct the mind to the underlying 
Reality. The source of all beings is men¬ 
tioned as the Person ( Purusa ) in the last line 
of the verse. The scientists of today say that 
energy is the essence. In the Upanisads fire 
is the symbol of energy. The Chandogya 
Upanisad gives the pancagni vidya, starting 
from the creation of fire by the Divine ( Pu¬ 
rusa) to the creation of other fires. We are 
taken from the creation of the material 
world to the creation of biological entities. 
From the first energy form (fire) fuelled by 
the sun has come diversification into four 
lower levels of energy—moon, cloud, earth 
and procreation. From the energy of the 
moon is produced cloud, etc. The suggestion 
is that heat leads to the evaporation of water 
to form clouds, which comes down as rain 
on earth and produces humid heat, vegeta¬ 
tion, crops. Creatures eat these crops and 


become strong and healthy. Thus living be¬ 
ings are bom and creation perpetrates. That 
pancagni vidya is mentioned here cursorily. 

That Absolute Aksara Purusa gives birth 
to the whole solar system. The production of 
the five grades of energy is symphonic, co¬ 
ordinated and coherent. These which we are 
used to are presented here as stages in the 
creation of the world. Hair splitting argu¬ 
ments and analysis regarding the cosmos, 
panci-karana (intermixing of five elements), 
panca-mahd-bhuta (five basic elements), srsti , 
sthiti , pralaya are all given in the Upanisads 
to make us understand how the Absolute 
which is pure consciousness becomes the 
gross world. Sri Ramakrishna used to say 
that the whole Brahmdnda is caitanyamaya, 
nothing is gross or material. He just touched 
the sceptical Narendranath to show to him 
that everything he saw was consciousness. 
Finally, after three days, when Nar¬ 
endranath appealed to him, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna put him back in the normal state of 
consciousness. So, what the Upanisads said 
thousands of years ago, viz., that the whole 
universe is caitanya, was verified and vali¬ 
dated by the experiences of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Narendranath. 

^fhrr ^ vr ^f:ii 

Tasmdd-rcah sdrna yajumsi diksa 
yajnasca sarve kratavo daksinasca; 

Samvatsarasca yajamanasca lokdh 

somo yatra pavate yatra suryah. (II.i.6) 


From Him (emerge) the Rk verses , the 
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Sama (chants), the Yajur (sacrificial formu¬ 
las), initiation rites and all the sacrifices, 
ceremonials (whether with or xvithout the 
sacrificial stake), sacrificial gift (offering to 
the brahmanas), the year, the sacrificer, and - 
the worlds where the moon sanctifies (shines 
brightly) and where the sun (shines): 

From the start of the second Mundaka, 
we have been told that the Absolute as the 
divya amurta Purusa is the Source from which 
the whole cosmos has originated. First crea¬ 
tion is explained. Then we are told the dicta 
to guide our life's activities. Next the 
weather cycle of the world, and all else that 
are relevant to human life is mentioned in 
the successive mantras. After describing the 
material and biological creation, the teacher 
describes the domain of ideas and 
deeds—intellectual, emotional and voli¬ 
tional—which are also spoken of as derived 
from that original Source. This means that 
everything has a spiritual basis if ap¬ 
proached with a correct perspective. That is 
why deliberately the Vedas as also the disci¬ 
plines one has to undergo to reach the Truth 
of the Vedas are mentioned as emanating 
from the Reality. Earlier the teacher had 
mentioned that the Vedas are apara-vidyd. 
Now he says that they are created out of that 
Reality. The entire kanna-kdnda and its re¬ 
wards have no independent existence. The 
yajhas in which no animal sacrifice takes 
place and the kratu which involve animal 
sacrifices, as well as the giving away of gifts 
are the obligations enjoined upon us. It 
means that we expand ourself by giving 
away all we have acquired. The yajamdna or 
the sacrificer performs all the karma 
throughout the year and earns the lokas or 
positions by these performances. The 
worlds are literally many— bhu-loka, deva- 
loka, svarga-loka, candra-loka, surya-loka, rudra- 
loka, etc.—but in reality it refers to the state 
of the mind a man can attain to if he per¬ 
forms actions according to the dictates of his 
pure conscience: he feels elated and happy 


and such is the loka earned by one's act of 
self-restraint. In that loka the moon blesses 
his existence and the sun gives him suste¬ 
nance by its heat. In every mantra is found 
the idea: etasrndt jdyate, from That everything 
is manifested and in It everything exists. 
Thus, gradually the different apara-vidyd are 
being coalesced into pard-vidyd visaya. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say that there 
were many doors to enter into a house, the 
main entrance, the servants' entrance, the 
'janitor's entrance, etc. Similarly, there are 
many doors to enter into the domain of pard- 
vidyd experience, i.e., all the branches of 
apard-vidya like sahgita, nrtya, ndtya sastras 
(sciences of song, dance, drama, etc.) can 
serve as mukti sdstra provided one has edu¬ 
cated oneself to believe that every vidya is a 
formulation of pard-vidyd. Even grammar 
(vydkarana), an apparently dry subject, deals 
with word ( sabda ) which has an inherent 
power (sakti). We hear good news and jump 
with joy, or we hear sad news and we weep 
and wail. In Bhojaraj's Sabda-sakti-prakdsikd 
and Vdkya-padartha, it is said that as Brah¬ 
man's Sakti has manifested the whole world, 
so Omkdra with its modulations has the 
Sabda-sakti which can express and make 
known Brahman. So, even vydkarana has 
been raised into mukti-sdstra. Once Sri Rama¬ 
krishna went to an exhibition of dolls depict¬ 
ing Krishna Hid. He went into ecstasy and 
said that all the figures depicting different 
events in the life of Sri Krishna are but made 
of wax. The laksydrtha (implied meaning) of 
the Upanisads is that each branch of knowl¬ 
edge is to be looked upon as revealing ulti¬ 
mately 'sarvam khalu idam brahma'. This ex¬ 
plains the apparent deviation from the main 
theme of the mantra explaining srsti-tattva. 
So anything that appeals in these teachings 
can be transformed into mukti-&astra. 

^TSZTT Wit ^TTfiTI 

TOT WQ 

(continued on page 689) 
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SWAMI ATMAVIDANANDA 

A vast stretch of land in Bihar, where a mystic stillness pervades the air and grips 
any newcomer making him feel that he has been transported to another land free from the 
least trace of worldly cares and anxieties: such is the Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama at 
Ranchi, Morabadi. From morning till nightfall, tribal students are trained within the 
campus in a variety of skill areas and field-works conducted and/or supervised by an 
untiring team of devoted personnel This ongoing niskama karma and the years of 
tapasya of the founder-secretary have gone into making the institution what it is 
today—a cynosure for all eyes, a blessing to the people residing in the area, and an example 
for other institutions, as this concise report reveals. 

Swami Atmavidananda, the erstwhile Secretary of the Ashrama and presently in 
charge of the Ramakrishna Ashrama at Kishanpur, in preparing this report for 
Prabuddha Bharata, has correctly pinpointed that, the 'story of Mangraj is but one 
among the numerous episodes of success, hope and sustenance.... When we look for the 
motivation and the inspiration that is working behind the projects, we find that every 
work undertaken by the Mission has been laid out in great detail by Swami Vivekananda 
himself who had a prophetic vision and a clear understanding of the method for the 
regeneration of our motherland.' 

Mangraj Toppo, a tribal youth from a enable him to maximize his farm produce, 
backward tribal hamlet—Ghagra Tikra Toli He joined the composite training pro¬ 
of Ranchi district in Bihar (India)—, is one gramme at Divyayan which is practical-ori- 
among the 8-member family. Because of the ented with sound hands-on experience. Af- 
economic compulsions in this part of the ter completing his training, Mangraj dedi¬ 
country, village children join their parents in cated himself to improving his agricultural 
field work; and Mangraj was no exception, production and also ventured into main- 
Upon the sudden demise of his father, taining a backyard poultry farm. Gradually, 
young Mangraj found no alternative other he was able to collect the seed money re- 
than to discontinue his studies and devote quired for acquiring bee-boxes, bee colonies, 
full time to help his elder brother in agricul- etc. Under a subsidy scheme arranged by the 
tural activity for sustaining the family. As Mission, he joined the programme to intro- 
luck would have it, Mangraj came across a duce beekeeping in his village. That was in 
copy of Divyayan Samachar, the monthly 1987. 
newsletter for farmers published by the 

Ramakrishna Mission Centre in Ranchi (Bi- Through various vicissitudes his en- 

har), wherefrom he learnt about the facility deavours in beekeeping progressed by dint 
for free training in agriculture and allied of steadfastness and the continued follow- 
subjects provided by the Ramakrishna Mis- up by Divyayan. These helped him to 
sion. This very encouraging news, he felt, achieve an extremely good performance in 
had a ray of hope for the eradication of his beekeeping. Today he earns a substantial 
family's poverty. Mangraj was elated at the income of Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 35,000 per year 
idea of receiving free training which would solely from his beekeeping enterprise, with 
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additional income from agriculture etc. Pov¬ 
erty of the family has gradually been miti¬ 
gated. Till now, through his singular efforts 
he has motivated another 20 families of his 
village to adopt beekeeping as a low-invest¬ 
ment enterprise. At present, all the benefited 
farmers are earning substantial amounts 
from beekeeping. Experience has given con¬ 
fidence to Mangraj to become a trainer on 
behalf of Divyayan in its Village Extension 
Programmes. A small lamp (Mangraj) has 
now grown into a brilliant and soothing 
flame illuminating the entire area with pros¬ 
pect and promise. Though Mangraj himself 
could not obtain good academic education, 
he has helped his brothers and sisters to 
pursue their studies and reach postgraduate 
level. Youths of the village under his leader¬ 
ship have motivated other villagers to desist 
from consumption of country liquor which 
is a compulsive habit with tribals. With 
enough employment opportunity in the vil¬ 
lage itself, the migration of village youths to 
cities during the lean season in search of a 
means for livelihood has stopped. Ghagra 
Tikra Toli has joined the list of villages being 
benefited by the Ramakrishna Mission, ush¬ 
ering a new era of economic, social and spiri¬ 
tual uplift. 

The above story of Mangraj is but one 
among the numerous episodes of success, 
hope and sustenance. This phenomenal pro¬ 
gress has resulted from the silent yet effec¬ 
tive work done by 'Divyayan' (meaning Di¬ 
vine Way) at Ranchi. When we look for the 
motivation and the inspiration that is work¬ 
ing behind the projects, we find that every 
work undertaken by the Mission has been 
laid out in great detail by Swami Vivek- 
ananda himself who had a prophetic vision 
and a clear understanding of the method for 
the regeneration of our motherland. 

From the following conversation a dis¬ 
ciple had with Swamiji, we find that Swamiji 
had chalked out a plan for the country's 


agricultural development and had specified 
tine qualities essential for an agricultural ex¬ 
tension worker. 

Swamiji: ...Personally, I feel that 

there is no harm if anyone makes agricul¬ 
ture his profession; but if you advise any¬ 
one to do so, he retorts. Then why have 
I gone in for so much education? Is it 
necessary for everyone in the country to 
be farmers? The nation is already full of 
them; that is why it has come to such 
ruin.' But this is not so. Read the Malm - 
bharata. The sage Janaka held the plough 
in one hand and studied the Vedas using 
the other. Our sages of old were farmers. 
Not only that: look how America has 
become so advanced by developing agri¬ 
culture. I do not mean that we should 
follow this profession as the ignorant 
farmers of our country do. We have to 
learn the science of it, and apply that 
knowledge to the development of our 
agriculture. We have to work like intelli¬ 
gent people, after acquiring the neces¬ 
sary knowledge. But these days, no 
sooner do the village boys read a book or 
two of English than they run to the cities. 
In the village they may have plenty of 
land, but they do not feel satisfied. They 
want to enjoy city-life and enter service. 
That is why the Hindus have not pro¬ 
gressed like other races. Our death-rate 
is very high; and if it continues the same, 
our nation is bound to meet its doom in 
no time. The main cause of all this is that 
our agricultural production is not 
enough. The inclination to go to the cities 
is noticeable among the villagers. A 
farmer's son, after getting a little educa¬ 
tion, leaves his ancestral profession, goes 
to the city, and takes a job under the 
white men. Longevity increases by stay¬ 
ing in the villages; and disease is almost 
unknown there. If educated men go to 
live in the villages, even small villages 
will become developed; and if agricul¬ 
ture is carried on scientifically, then the 
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yield will be more. In that way the farm¬ 
ers will be awakened to their duty; their 
intellectual faculties will develop; they 
will be able to learn more and better 
things; and that , which is very necessary 
for our nation, will be achieved. 

The disciple asked, 'What is that, 
Swamiji?' 

The Swami replied, 'What else but a 
sort of brotherly feeling developing be¬ 
tween the higher and the lower castes. If 
educated men like you go to the villages, 
take up agriculture, mix with the village 
folk and treat them as your own, without 
hostility, then you will see, they will be 
so overwhelmed that they will sacrifice 
even their lives for you. And what is 
essential for us today—the education of 
the masses, the teaching of higher truths 
to people of the lower castes, and mutual 
sympathy and love—that also will be 
achieved.' 

The disciple asked, 'How will that 
happen, Swamiji?' 

The Swami replied, 'Why! don't you 
see? If anyone mixes with the villagers, 
how eager they are for the company of 
the educated! Thirst for knowledge is in 
everybody. That is why, when they get 
the company of an educated man, they 
sit round him and listen with rapt atten¬ 
tion to whatever he says. If educated peo¬ 
ple take advantage of this tendency of the 
villagers, invite a group of them to their 
homes each evening, and teach them 
with the help of stories and parables, 
then by means of such a national move¬ 
ment we shall be able to achieve a hun¬ 
dred times more in ten years than we 
could otherwise achieve in a thousand 
years/ 1 

The conversation has great significance 
for the Indian scenario. In our country rarely 


l.The Life of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1993), vol. 1, pp. 274-5. 


had people in administration imagined in 
the past that farmers had to become better 
farmers possessing the technology needed 
for improving their production. Swamiji's 
insight into the problem almost a hundred 
years back gives us indications of his scien¬ 
tific approach. Divyayan set in motion such 
a process in this part of the country on the 
lines shown by Swamiji and initiated action 
to empower the resource-poor farmers with 
need-based agricultural technology. And 
this opened a new chapter in the field of 
agriculture extension. Now the resource- 
poor farmers with need-based and appro¬ 
priate agricultural technology are using the 
resources at their command to achieve 
greater farm production and prosperity. The 
Krishi Vigyan Kendra movement under the 
Indian Council for Agricultural Research, 
which has come to stay, also got ideas from 
the Ranchi work to some extent. 

While formulating his plan of work for 
India, and the Rules for the Ramakrishna 
Order, strangely enough, Hazaribagh 
caught the imagination of Swamiji and, as 
early as in 1901, he indicated the suitability 
of Hazaribagh as a place of work. In his own 
words: 

In Central India, near Hazaribagh 
and such other districts, plenty of fertile, 
well-watered, healthy land may even 
now be easily available. In that region a 
big plot of land will have to be acquired 
and on it a big technical school, and 
gradually factories etc. will have to be 
started. As new ways of production of 
food will be discovered, people will be¬ 
gin to settle down in that colony. Then 
you can mould them in any shape you 
like. 

As though to make this vision of 
Swamiji a reality, Divyayan Krishi Vigyan 
Kendra has come up at Ranchi (district ad¬ 
joining Hazaribagh) for the discovery of 
new means for improved production of 
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food. Lo! the Vivekananda Seva Sanghas in 
the adopted villages of Ranchi district (like 
Ghagra Tikra Toli of Mangraj) are moulding 
the people in a most befitting manner to 
develop the three H's: Head, Heart and 
Hand for overall progress of the rural poor. 


However, Swamiji was never for exter¬ 
nal agencies spoon-feeding the masses all 
the time in the name of working for their 
uplift. He insisted that self-help groups be 
formed and the people work for their own 
uplift in the field of education, economic 
management, etc. His advice to Swami 
Akhandanandaji who was then working in 
Bhagalpur, through a letter from America, 
lays down the details in this regard: 

0 

The starting of a centre at Bhagalpur 
that you have written about is no doubt 
a good idea—enlightening the school¬ 
boys and things of that sort. But our mis¬ 
sion is for the destitute, the poor, and the 
illiterate peasantry and labouring 
classes, and if, after everything has been 
done for them first, there is spare time, 
then only for the gentry. Those peasants 
and labouring people will be won over 
by love. Afterwards it will be they who 
will collect small sums and start missions 
at their own villages, and gradually, 
from among those very men, teachers 
will spring. 

Teach some boys and girls of the 
peasant classes the rudiments of learning 
and infuse a number of ideas into their 
brains. Afterwards the peasants of each 
village will collect funds and have one of 
these [missions] in their village. 

—One must raise oneself 
by one's own exertions'—this holds 
good in all spheres. We help them to help 
themselves. That they are supplying you 
with your daily bread is a real bit of work 
done. The moment they will come to un¬ 
derstand their own condition and feel the 
necessity of help and improvement, 
know that your work is taking effect and 


is in the right direction, while the little 
good that the moneyed classes, out of 
pity, do to the poor, does not last, and 
ultimately it does nothing but harm to 
both parties. The peasants and labouring 
classes are in a moribund condition, so 
what is needed is that the moneyed 
people will only help them to regain their 
vitality, and nothing more. Then leave 
the peasants and labourers to look to 
their own problem, to grapple with and 
solve it. But then you must take care not 
to set up class-strife between the poor 
peasants, the labouring people, and the 
wealthy classes. Make it a point not 
to abuse the moneyed classes. 'T4 14- 

—The wise man should achieve 
his own object.' 2 

About the type of education to be im¬ 
parted to the masses he was very clear. He 
was never in favour of the type of education 
which was being imparted then which made 
the students cram a lot of information with¬ 
out digesting. For the masses he preferred 
non-formal methods. On the method of im¬ 
parting education, he said: 

Suppose you start schools all over In¬ 
dia for the poor, still you cannot educate 
them. How can you? The boy of four 
years would better go to the plough or to 
work, than to your school. He cannot go 
to your school. It is impossible. Self-pres¬ 
ervation is the first instinct. But if the 
mountain does not go to Mohammed, 
then Mohammed can come to the moun¬ 
tain. Why should not education go from 
door to door, say I. If a ploughman's boy 
cannot come to education, why not meet 
him at the plough, at the factory, just 
wherever he is? 3 

Thus we see from the above observa- 


2. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 6, 
pp. 427-8. [Hereafter, C.W.] 

3. C.W., vol. 8, pp. 88-9. 
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Activities of the Ashrama 



Educational & Cultural 


Spiritual 


Rural 

Development 


Health-care 


Library 
Reading Room 
Youth Convention 
National Youth-day 
Literacy Competitions 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda- 

Vedanta Literature Sale 
Permanent Exhibition on 

Swami Vivekananda and 

% 

Rural Development 


Daily Worship and 
Devotional Songs 
Special Tithi Pujas 
Ramanam Sankirtan 
Observance of 
Birthdays of 
Spiritual Leaders 
Weekly Discourses 
Special Discourses 
Bhakta Sammelan 
Gurupurnima 


Charitable Homeopathic 
Dispensary 
Allopathic Outdoor 
Consultancy Service 
Weekly Rural Allopathic 
Health-care Camp 
Rural Health and 
Sanitation Drive 


At Divyayan 


In the Villages 


Composite Training (6 weeks) 

Special Training: 

Agronomy (3 Months) 
Horticulture (3 Months) 

Poultry (3 Months) 

Dairy (3 Months) 

Farm Machinery (3 Months) 
Carpentry (6 Months) 

Welding (6 Months) 

Lathe (Machine Shop, 1 Year) 
Bee-keeping (1 Month) 

Mushroom and other short-term 
training 

Monthly meetings/follow-up 
of Seva Sangh Functionaries 
Annual Ex-trainee Sammelan 
Divyayan Samachar (A Hindi Monthly 
Magazine) 

Soil Testing 


One-day training programmes 
Organizing Vivekananda Seva Sanghas 
Field Days 

Audio-visual programmes 

Rural Night Schools 

Farm Systems Research and Extension 

Social Fores try/Orchard Development 

Demonstration on Farmers' Fields 

Dug-well/Tube-well construction 

Water Recharge Tanks/Lift Irrigation Project 

Tasar/Mulberry Cocoon Rearing /Reeling 

Community Centre Construction 

Kisan Melas 

Input Distribution/Marketing of Produce 
nabard Bank Credit Scheme 
Control of Diarrhoeal Disease, Water and 
Sanitation Project 
Bio-gas Plants/Smokeless Ovens/ 

Improved Ovens/Sanitary Marts/ 
Low-cost La trines/Solar Lanterns 
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tions that Swamiji had given detailed guide¬ 
lines about the following aspects of rural 
development: 

1. Starting of centre near Haz- 
aribagh. 

2. That centre to work for skill devel¬ 
opment and for enhanced production in 
agriculture and allied fields. 

3. That such a centre will induce peo¬ 
ple to settle down and be eager for higher 
ideals. 

4. Our efforts should be concen¬ 
trated on the downtrodden. 

5. Formation of self-help groups in 
the villages. 

6. Scientific agriculture. 

7. Agricultural extension through 
men of learning and skills. 

8. Taking education to the masses. 

9. The teachers to come up from the 
villages themselves. 

10. Adoption of non-formal method 
of education. 

Divyayan fulfils all the above com¬ 
mands of Swamiji in letter and spirit. See 
Table I (p. 671) for a full range of Divyayan's 
activities. The story of Mangraj is but one 
among many about how it is working and 
the results that are being achieved. This be¬ 
came possible because of the well-organized 
work of scientific staff, extension workers 
and village-level Seva Sangha functionaries 
working in a close knit fashion under the 
guidance of monks. 

The training imparted at Divyayan en¬ 
deavours to transmit necessary skills more 
by the method of Teaming-by-doing' than 
by book-learning. The stay of the trainees in 
the clean atmosphere of the Ashrama in the 
company of monks takes the shape of guru- 
griha-vasa —staying in the guru's house. This 
indirectly imparts higher values of life. 
However, even the best training becomes 
largely ineffective in not followed up. Hence 


the well laid out extension strategy of 
Divyayan where the scientific staff and ex¬ 
tension workers visit the adopted villages 
regularly giving necessary confidence to 
fanners and encouraging them to adopt sci¬ 
entific methods of production. The self-help 
groups formed in the name of Vivekananda 
Seva Sangha in 70 villages of Ranchi district 
aim at creating local leadership and plan¬ 
ning work for a total development of the 
villages by participatory methods. Any visi¬ 
tor to these villages is struck with wonder at 
the cordiality, orderliness, cleanliness, 
dwindling addiction to country liquor in the 
villages as a whole, and the clear under¬ 
standing of the concepts and the goals by the 
so-called less educated villagers. It makes 
our vision clear that if we work as per the 
plan laid out by Swamiji for the total devel¬ 
opment of Man—not a truncated develop¬ 
ment like only economic development or 
only spiritual development—,we can be 
sure of achieving the goal. The watchword 
is very simple. 

In India, the first and foremost task is 
the spread of education and spirituality 
among the lower classes of people. Un¬ 
less provision for food can be made, it is 
impossible for hungry people to have 
spirituality. Hence, to show them new 
means of production of food is our first 
and foremost duty. 

Our society which has somehow ac¬ 
quired a lopsided adoption of priorities to¬ 
wards urban population and demands, has 
to work for the uplift of the rural poor to 
bridge the gap. More centres like the 
Divyayan are required and educated men 
and women should dedicate some of their 
time and energy for the development of the 
denied and deprived rural masses. If the 
rural masses get awakened, all the ills of our 
society will automatically get eradicated 
and they will contribute towards an even 
faster development of our country. 



Swami Brahmananda 


SWAMI CHETANANANDA 

('Continued from the previous issue) 


Days of Austerity and Pilgrimage 
After Sri Ramakrishna's passing away 
on 16 August 1886, his disciples were 
drowned in sorrow. Rakhal and the others 
felt helpless, and moreover, some had no 
place to live in. But with the financial help of 
Surendra Mittra and the guidance of Nar- 
endra, they established the Ramakrishna 
monastery at Baranagore. In the third week 
of January 1887 they took their final monas¬ 
tic vows by performing the traditional viraja 
homa (fire ceremony) in front of the Master's 
picture. Rakhal became Swami Brahma¬ 
nanda. Shortly after this, his father went to 
the monastery to persuade him to return 
home. But he calmly and firmly said to his 
father: 'Why do you take so much trouble to 
come to me? I am quite happy here. Now 
bless me that I may forget you and you may 
forget me.' 

Cutting off all family ties and attach¬ 
ments, Brahmananda became so absorbed in 
japam and meditation that he almost forgot 
the world. In The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
M. recorded a conversation he had had with 
Brahmananda in the Baranagore monastery: 

Rakhal ( earnestly ): M., let us practise sad- 
hana [spiritual disciplines]! We have re¬ 
nounced home for good. When someone 
says, 'You have not realized God by re¬ 
nouncing home; then why all this fuss?', 
Narendra gives a good retort. He says, 
'Because we could not attain Ram, must 
we live with Shy am and beget children?' 
Ah! Every now and then Narendra says 
nice things. 

M.: What you say is right. I see that 


you too have become restless for God. 

Rakhal: M., how can I describe the 
state of my mind? Today at noontime I 
felt great yearning for the Narmada [a 
holy river in central India, favoured by 
ascetics].... Many people think that it is 
enough not to look at the face of a 
woman. But what will you gain merely 
by turning your eyes to the ground at the 
sight of a woman? Narendra put it very 
well last night, when he said: 'Woman 
exists for a man as long as he has lust. 
Free from lust, one sees no difference 
between man and woman.' 

M.: How true it is! Children do not see 
the difference between man and woman. 

Rakhal: Therefore I say that we must 
practise spiritual discipline. How can 
one attain Knowledge without going be¬ 
yond maya? 

In November 1888* Brahmananda went 
to Puri for a short time, and then in the early 
part of 1889 he visited Kamarpukur and 
Jayrambati, the birthplaces of Ramakrishna 
and Holy Mother. In December 1889 
Brahmananda decided to practise intense 
austerities alone in the holy places of India. 
He received permission from Holy Mother 
and Swami Vivekananda, but Swamiji in¬ 
sisted that Swami Subodhananda go along 
and look after him. 

Brahmananda and Subodhananda first 
went to Varanasi via Deoghar and stayed a 
month. From Varanasi they went to Omkar- 
nath, situated on the bank of the holy river 


* November 1887, vide Sri Ramakrishna Bhakta- 
malika (Bengali), vol. 1, p. 114.—Ed. 
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Narmada. Here Brahmananda lived con¬ 
tinuously in samadhi for six days, com¬ 
pletely oblivious of the outside world. After 
Omkamath they visited Panchavati, on the 
bank of the river Godavari, a holy place 
connected with the life of Ramachandra. 
They then went to Bombay, and from there 
by steamer to Dwaraka, a place associated 
with Krishna. They also visited Bet- 
Dwaraka, Porbandar, Junagad, Gimar, Ah- 
medabad, and Pushkar. Brahmananda was 
not an ordinary pilgrim. He saw the living 
presence of gods and goddesses in these 
holy places. Later he said: 'Spiritual life be¬ 
gins after nirvikalpa samadhi [the highest 
transcendental experience]/ 

In February 1890 Brahmananda and 
Subodhananda arrived at Vrindaban, the 
place where Krishna sported as a child. Here 
they lived on alms and passed their time in 
intense spiritual practices. On 29 March 1890 
Brahmananda wrote a letter to Balaram 
Basu, describing his spiritual struggle: 

Who can understand the divine play of 
God? Man experiences happiness and 
misery according to his own karma. This 
is true of every man — whether he is 
learned or ignorant, good or wicked. 
Rare indeed is a person in this world who 
enjoys uninterrupted peace and bliss! 
Blessed is he who is free from desires, for 
he lives in the kingdom of peace. There 
is more misery than happiness in this 
world, and most people live in misery. If 
God is all-merciful then why do his chil¬ 
dren suffer so much? Only God knows 
the answer to this mystery, and not ordi¬ 
nary human beings. 

Man suffers because of his ignorance, 
which manifests as T and 'mine.' The 
really happy and fortunate man is he 
who has given up his ego and has surren¬ 
dered his life, mind, and intellect to God, 
and has nothing to call his own. 

The nature of the mind is to dwell on 


worldly objects, because it is created out 
of the three gunas (sattva, rajas, and 
tamas) which also constitute the outer 
world. It is only through divine grace 
that a man can withdraw his mind com¬ 
pletely from the external objects and put 
it on God.... 

Presently my mental condition is not 
good at all.... I am praying to God that I 
may remain absorbed in the thought of 
the Master. That is the one desire of my 
heart. 

A great receptacle like Brahmananda 
was not satisfied with a few visions or mo¬ 
mentary experiences. He was feeling the ag¬ 
ony of separation from the Master. He 
plunged into deep meditation and remained 
most of the time in an indrawn mood. 
Subodhananda would beg food for him; 
sometimes Brahmananda would eat it and 
sometimes not. Although the two brother 
disciples lived together, they hardly spoke 
to one another. 

Also living in Vrindaban at this time 
was Vijaykrishna Goswami, a Vaishnava 
saint who had known Brahmananda when 
he was living with Ramakrishna at Dakshi- 
neswar. One day Vijay asked him: 'The Mas¬ 
ter gave you all that is covetable in spiritual 
life: visions and samadhi. Why then do you 
still practise so much austerity?' Brahma¬ 
nanda humbly answered: 'The experiences 
and visions I got by his grace, I am now 
trying to attain as my permanent posses¬ 
sion.' 

Observing Brahmananda's hardship, 
rigorous disciplines, and long meditation 
and prayer, Subodhananda said to him: 'The 
Master looked upon you as his son. You are 
the veritable son of the Lord. It does not befit 
you to sit like a beggar seeking his grace.' 
Brahmananda replied: 'What you say, 
brother, is true. The Master loved us so 
dearly that he gave us everything he had to 
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give. Still we have not attained peace. This 
shows that it now lies with us to do the rest 
for the fulfilment of life's objective. 
Uddhava was Krishna's dear friend, yet 
Krishna said to him: "If you want to prop¬ 
erly realize any spiritual truth, you must go 
to some solitary place in the Himalayas and 
practise austerity. I can grant you some mi¬ 
raculous visions, if you like. But that won't 
be enough. It is mu£h greater to contemplate 
and meditate on Him." Indeed, without 
meditation and contemplation none can 
know anything about God/ 

In April 1890 Subodhananda left for a 
pilgrimage to Hardwar, and Brahmananda 
remained alone in Vrindaban. The spiritual 
journey is truly 'a flight of the alone to the 
Alone/ Forgetting the world and his body, 
Brahmananda again plunged into the inner 
realm. In May Brahmananda heard that two 
important disciples of the Master had died: 
Balaram and Surendra. He grieved for them. 
In September he left Vrindaban and went to 
Kankhal (Hardwar) in the foothills of the 
Himalayas — an important place for ascet¬ 
ics. Here he met Vivekananda, Turiyananda, 
Saradananda, and other brother disciples. In 
November* they all went to Meerut to see 
Swami Akhandananda, who was recuperat¬ 
ing from a severe illness. In Meerut these 
disciples lived together for nearly six weeks 
and spent their days in meditation, study, 
discussion, and devotional singing as they 
had done in the Baranagore monastery. 

In the latter part of January 1891 Vivek¬ 
ananda left Meerut to travel alone in other 


* According to another view, based on Swami 
Akhandanandaji's letters of 20 November 
and 5 December 1890, Swamiji and the party 
did not reach Meerut earlier than the first 
week of December 1890, vide The Life of 
Swami Vivekananda by his Eastern and West¬ 
ern disciples (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 
1994), vol.l, p. 258. [Hereafter, Life].— Ed. 


parts of India. Brahmananda and Turiy¬ 
ananda went to Jwalamukhi, a holy place in 
Punjab. During the next two years they vis¬ 
ited many holy places in Punjab, Sind, Raj- 
putana, and Maharashtra. In April 1893 in 
Bombay they unexpectedly met Vivek¬ 
ananda, who was then making preparations 
to attend the Parliament of Religions in Chi¬ 
cago. The swamis then went to Mount Abu 
and from there proceeded to Vrindaban in 
July 1893. 

As God tests the faith of mystics, so 
mystics also verify God's grace. One day 
Turiyananda said to Brahmananda: 'Today 
I shall not go out to beg for food. Let us see 
if Radha [the spiritual consort of Krishna 
and the goddess of Vrindaban] will feed us.' 
Both swamis passed the whole day and 
night in meditation, and the next morning a 
man brought various kinds of food for them. 
On another occasion, when they were prac¬ 
tising austerities near Lake Kusum (a suburb 
of Vrindaban), Turiyananda received only a 
little dry bread from begging. Offering that 
to Brahmananda, he said: 'Maharaj, the Mas¬ 
ter used to take such wonderful care of you. 
He would feed you with delicacies, and I am 
feeding you this dry, tasteless bread/ So 
saying, he burst into tears. 

Monks depend solely on God. They 
sometimes follow the example of a python 
that gets its prey without moving. In 
Vrindaban, Brahmananda took a vow of 
self-surrender, accepting only what God 
provided for him without asking; that day a 
devotee provided his food and other neces¬ 
sities, unasked. Another day while he was 
meditating a man put a new blanket in front 
of him and left. After a short while a thief 
came and took away the blanket. Brahma¬ 
nanda silently observed the play of maya 
and smiled. 

Ability to resist temptation is one of the 
tests of spirituality. The Queen of Bharatpur 
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heard about Brahmananda and Turiy¬ 
ananda, and came to visit them at Lake 
Kusum. She was very much impressed by 
Brahmananda's serene face and offered 
some sweets to him. When the swami 
opened one of the sweets, he found a gold 
coin inside. Immediately he put the sweet 
down, informed Turiyananda about the 
queen's rich offering, and both quietly left 
the place. 

The swamis then went to Ayodhya, the 
birthplace of Ramachandra. They could not 
remain there long because of famine. One 
day Turiyananda went to beg for food and 
was given some boiled kachu (an edible 
root). As soon as they had eaten, their 
throats began to sting and bum, and gradu¬ 
ally their mouths and tongues swelled. See¬ 
ing Brahmananda suffering, Turiyananda 
went out to find a lime, an antidote for the 
allergy. He found a lime grove, but he could 
not see any fruit on the trees. He sought out 
the owner of the grove but was told that the 
fruit was out of season. Passing the grove 
again, he keenly searched the trees, and un¬ 
expectedly saw a lime. With the permission 
of the owner he plucked the lime and ran 
back to Brahmananda w ; th it. It immedi¬ 
ately relieved his painful throat That night 
Brahmananda lamented, addressing Rama- 
krishna: 'Master, why did you take me from 
home if you could not provide a morsel of 
food? Tomorrow morning if I get hot 
khichuri [rice and lentils cooked together] 
and pickles, I shall understand that you are 
with me/ 

The next morning* the swamis went to 
bathe in the Sarayu River. A monk arrived 
and said to Brahmananda: 'Swami, I under¬ 
stand that both of you fasted yesterday. 
Please come to my cottage and have some 
khichuri, which I offered to Lord Rama/ The 
monk served hot khichuri and pickles to the 
swamis. They greatly enjoyed the meal. The 
monk then said: 'Blessed am I! For the last 


twenty-four years I have been practising 
sadhana here in order to have a vision or to 
hear the voice of Lord Rama. Today the Lord 
has blessed me/ Tears trickled from the 
monk's eyes. At Brahmananda's request, he 
elaborated: 'While I was sleeping last night 
I saw that Lord Rama touched my body with 
his soft hand and said: "Get up! I am hungry. 
Cook khichuri and offer it to me. Tomorrow 
morning you will see two devotees bathing 
at the ghat of the Sarayu River. They are 
fasting. Offer my prasad to them." It is by 
your grace that I had the vision of Lord 
Rama/ While returning to their cottage 
Brahmananda related to Turiyananda the 
mystery behind the incident. 

When Brahmananda left Calcutta to 
practise austerity, his wife Vishweshwari 
raised their little child, Satyananda, and 
lived like a nun. She practised severe austeri¬ 
ties and died in the fall of 1891. The boy was 
then raised by his uncle, and occasionally 
lived with his grandfather. The disciples of 
the Master were very fond of the boy and 
wanted him to become a monk. Unfortu¬ 
nately, in 1895 Satyananda was severely in¬ 
jured in an accidental fall: his chest was 
badly injured. When he returned to Cal¬ 
cutta, Brahmananda visited his son several 
times. His wealthy father, Anandamohan, 
tried everything to save Satyananda, but he 
died on 20 April 1896 at the age of ten. 
Shortly after, Anandamohan passed away. 
Brahmananda absorbed all these tragedies 
and remained as unperturbed as a moun¬ 
tain. 

Brahmananda heard about Vivek- 
ananda's success at the Parliament of Relig¬ 
ions in America in September 1893 when he 
was engaged in sadhana. Vivekananda was 
now urging his brother disciples to band 
together and carry on the mission of the 
Master. In 1892 the Ramakrishna Math had 
been moved from Baranagore to Alambazar. 
In January 1895 Brahmananda created a 
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great stir of enthusiasm among his brother 
disciples when he returned to them at the 
Alambazar monastery. 

With Swami Vivekananda 

Vivekananda returned to Calcutta 
from the West on 19 February 1897, and 
received a wonderful reception from his 
brother disciples and the public. When 
Vivekananda's carriage reached Pasupati 
Basu's house in Baghbazar, Brahmananda 
came forward and garlanded their leader. 
Swamiji bowed down to Brahmananda and 
remarked with respect: The son of the guru 
should be treated as the guru himself/ 
Brahmananda also, immediately bowed 
down to Vivekananda, saying: The elder 
brother is like one's father/ Swamiji then 
handed over to Brahmananda all the money 
he had collected from the West for the Indian 
work, and said: 'Now I am relieved. I have 
handed over the sacred trust to the right 
person/ 

Because there was not enough room in 
the Alambazar monastery, it was arranged 
that Swamiji and his Western disciples 
should stay in Gopallal Villa’' in 
Baranagore. After the civic reception in Cal¬ 
cutta on 28 February, Swamiji accompanied 
Brahmananda and others to Darjeeling to 
rest as well as to discuss the future of the 
Ramakrishna Order. On 1 May 1897, Vivek¬ 
ananda, Brahmananda, and other disciples 
and devotees of Ramakrishna gathered in 
Balaram Basu's house, Calcutta, and formed 
the Ramakrishna Mission. Vivekananda be¬ 
came the General President and Brahma¬ 
nanda became the President of the Calcutta 
centre. 

Vivekananda was the leader of the Or¬ 
der, and Brahmananda was his friend, phi¬ 
losopher, and guide. The latter imple- 


* Gopallal Villa was then known as Seals' Gar¬ 
den, vide Life, vol. 2, p. 218. 


mented Swamiji's plans concerning the 
management of the Alambazar monastery 
as well as conducting the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion's philanthropic activities. Brahma¬ 
nanda was extremely practical and en¬ 
dowed with strong common sense. Sweet 
and loving by nature, he had above all other 
qualities, a tremendous spiritual power that 
enabled him to evaluate people's abilities. 

In February 1898 the monastery was 
moved from Alambazar to Nilambar Muk- 
herjee's garden house in the Belur village; a 
plot of land was purchased there on the bank 
of the Ganges. Under Swamiji's direction, 
the brother monks took the responsibility of 
levelling the ground and building the living 
quarters and shrine. On 9 December 1898 
Swamiji consecrated the Belur monastery. 

Brahmananda used to handle the ac¬ 
counts, keep the monastery's diary, super¬ 
vise the monastery, and give spiritual in¬ 
structions to the novices. 'Whenever you 
give lectures/ Maharaj said to the monks, 
'please use Sri Ramakrishna's teachings as 
much as possible, because it is easy to under¬ 
stand the true import of the scriptures 
through his teachings. The Master used to 
say that there should not be any theft [i.e., 
hypocrisy] in the inner chamber of the heart. 
Fie had great affection for the simple- 
hearted. Fie used to say: "I don't care for 
flattery. I love the person who calls on God 
sincerely." The Master also said that all im¬ 
purities of the mind disappear when one 
calls on God with a sincere heart.' Once a 
Western gentleman came to Swamiji with 
some spiritual questions. Fie sent the gentle¬ 
man to Brahmananda, saying. There is a 
dynamo working and we are all under him.' 
Another time Swamiji said to his disciple 
Sharat Chakrabarty: 'Even I have not the 
spirituality that Rakhal has. Fie is the jewel 
of our monastery, our king/ 

Brahmananda was always concerned 
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about Swamiji's health, as he suffered from 
asthma and other ailments. One day Girish 
Ghosh came to visit Swamiji at Belur Math 
and heard that he was sick in bed. After a 
while, Girish saw Swamiji downstairs and 
said, 'I heard that you had become seriously 
ill/ Swamiji said jokingly: 'You see, when I 
close my eyes to sleep, I see Raja's [Brahma¬ 
nanda's] face full of anxiety for me. I am 
walking now, so that he will be happy. He 
wants to make me a patient. As a matter of 
fact I am all right/ Afterwards Swamiji 
praised Brahmananda's administrative ca¬ 
pacity: 'I have been stunned to see Raja's 
work. How nicely he is running the monas¬ 
tery. Sri Ramakrishna used to say about him, 
'He could run a kingdom." 

On 20 June 1899, at the request of his 
Western devotees and brother disciples, 
Vivekananda left for the West to recover his 
health. He returned to Belur Math in Decem¬ 
ber 1900, still his health was poor. He knew 
that he would not live long. In early 1902, he 
resigned from the presidency of the Rama¬ 
krishna Math and Mission -and made 
Brahmananda president. The swami held 
this paramount position until he died more 
than two decades later. 

The relationship between Vivekananda 
and Brahmananda was wonderful. Both 
were nityasiddhcis and ishivarakotis, born to 
fulfil the mission of Sri Ramakrishna. They 
knew each other from their school days and 
had perfect mutual trust and under¬ 
standing. Whenever Vivekananda's pets 
disrupted Brahmananda's flower and vege¬ 
table gardens in the monastery, they would 
have a childish war of words that was very 
amusing to anyone who witnessed it. Vivek¬ 
ananda introduced a rule that every monk 
must go to the shrine very early in the morn¬ 
ing and practise meditation; absentees 
would have to beg for their food that day 

outside the monastery. One morning 

* 

Swamiji found that Brahmananda and some 


other monks were not in the shrine. He re¬ 
minded them of the rule and left for Cal¬ 
cutta, because it would have been unbear¬ 
able for him to see the sad plight of his 
brother disciples. After his return the next 
day, he was overjoyed when he heard that 
Brahmananda had had a sumptuous meal at 
a rich merchant's house in an adjacent vil- 
lage. 

Sharat Chakrabarty recorded the fol¬ 
lowing incident that took place in 1902: 

The disciple [Sharat] passed the preced¬ 
ing night in Swamiji's room. At 4:00 a.m. 
Swamiji roused him and said, 'Go ring 
the bell to wake up the monks and 
brahmacharins from sleep.' Following 
this order, the disciple rang the bell near 
the monks who hurriedly got up, and 
after washing they went to the shrine for 
meditation. 

According to Swamiji's instruction, 
the disciple rang the bell vigorously near 
Brahmananda's room, which made him 
remark: 'Good heavens! This Bangal 

[Sharat, originally from Bangladesh] has 

$ 

made it too hot for us to stay in the Math.' 
When the disciple reported this to 
Swamiji, he laughed heartily and said, 
'Well done!' 

Swamiji wanted a ghat and an embank- 
mentbuilt on the bank of the Ganges at Belur 
Math; Swami Vijnanananda, an ex-engineer, 
was entrusted with completing the project. 
He underestimated the cost, but Brahma¬ 
nanda took the risk of finishing it. When 
Swamiji learned that the budget had been 
exceeded, he scolded Brahmananda 
harshly. The swami went to his room, closed 
the door, and cried profusely. Afterwards 
Swamiji tearfully apologized: 'Raja, please 
forgive me. I know how much the Master 
loved you and never said a harsh word to 
you. And I, on the other hand, for the sake 

(Continued on page 699) 
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Take up one idea. Make that one idea your life—think of it, dream of it, live 
on that idea. Let the brain, muscles, nerves, every part of your body, be full of 
that idea, and just leave every other idea alone. This is the way to success.... If 
we really want to be blessed, and make others blessed, we must go deeper. 

All the great prophets, saints and seers of the world—what did they do? In 
one span of life, they lived the whole life of humanity, traversed the whole length 
of time that it takes ordinary humanity to come to perfection. In one life, they 
perfect themselves; they have no thought for anything else, never live a moment 
for any other idea, and thus the way is shortened for them. This is what is meant 
by concentration, intensifying the power of assimilation, thus shortening the 
time. 

The more thfe power of concentration, the more knowledge is acquired, 
because this is the one and only method of acquiring knowledge. Even the 
lowest shoeblack, if he gives more concentration, will black shoes better; the 
cook with concentration will cook a meal all the better. In making money, or in 
worshipping God, or in doing anything, the stronger the power of concentration, 
the better will that thing be done. This is the one call, the one knock, which opens 
the gates of nature, and lets out floods of light. 

How has all the knowledge in the world been gained but by the concentration 
of the powers of the mind*? The world is ready to give up its secrets, if we only 
know how to knock, how to give it the necessary blow. The strength and force 
of the blow come through concentration. There is no limit to the power of the 
human mind. The more concentrated it is, the more power is brought to bear on 
one point; that is the secret. 

No force can be created; it can only be directed. Therefore, we must learn to 
control the grand powers that are already in our hands, and by will power make 
them spiritual, instead of merely animal. Thus it is clearly seen that chastity is 
the cornerstone of all morality and of all religion. 

Free! We who cannot, for a moment, govern our own minds, nay, cannot hold 
our minds on a subject, focus it on a point to the exclusion of everything else, 
for a moment! Yet we call ourselves free. Think of it!... The mind uncontrolled 
and unguided will drag us down, down, for ever—rend us, kill us; and the mind 
controlled and guided will save us, free us. 

The main difference between men and the animals is the difference in their 
power of concentration.... The difference in their power of concentration also 
constitutes the difference between man and man....Ninety per cent of thought- 
force is wasted bv the ordinary human being, and therefore, he is constantly 
committing blunders; the trained man or mind never makes a mistake! 















The Way to Freedom from Prakrti 


P.V. NARAYANA SWAMY 

Due to the inevitable flux of time, traditional ethical values got eroded slozvly but 
steadily. Social conditions changed so fast that there came about a violent note of departure 
from ageold methods of functioning. The earnestness for a penetrative study and 
assimilation gave way to a slipshod method of cursory reading and superficial 
understanding. No less a personage than Shankaracharya justified his commentary on 
the Bhagavad-Gita because not many understood the true and esoteric significance of the 
teaching contained in the Gita. 

In this article the author from Bangalore analyses Chapter 13 of the Gita to show that 
the main objective of this chapter is to free the Jivatman from the octopus grip ofPrakrti's 
tentacles and gain reunion with Brahman. Several traits ofjhdnafor contemplation in 
order to gain a correct perspective to discriminate between Brahman and Prakrti are 


presented. 

Bhagavad-Gita contains three rounds 
of teaching based on the Mahdvdkya — tat- 
tvamasi 'That thou art'. The first six chapters 
signify the Thou' aspect which prepares the 
individual for a proper insight into the pur¬ 
suit. The import is of a general nature—a 
sort of preliminary introduction to what is 
to follow as a serious and abstruse topic. 

The second round of teaching repre¬ 
sented by the That' aspect underscores de¬ 
votion and invocation for gaining His spe¬ 
cial grace. How to surrender to God and get 
at the final non-dual truth is elaborated in 
Chapters 7 through 12. 

The 'Art' aspect dealt in Chapters 13 
through 15 deal with concentration, contem¬ 
plation and knowledge required for holding 
on to the ultimate truth. Chapters f.6 
through 18 form the summing up—the 
upasamhdra. 

If Tattvamasi —That thou art— is the 
message of the whole of the Bhagavad-Gita, 
then Chapter 13 constitutes the bedrock in 
that it seeks to inculcate that very idea—i.e. 
'You are not the body but you are the At¬ 


man'. The basic discrimination between the 
body and the Atman is detailed in this chap¬ 
ter, an understanding of which is the sine- 
qua-non for achieving mergence in Brah¬ 
man. 

The Chapter is a sequel to what the 
Bhagavan had said in Chapter 12, §loka 7, 
namely, that He would be the Deliverer for 
such people from the morass of sarhsara as 
have their minds absorbed in Him. How 
would He deliver them? The answer can be 
sought from Chapter 13 onwards. 

Since the subject of discrimination be¬ 
tween the body and the Atman is extremely 
subtle—more so for a man of untrained in¬ 
tellect—some catch words as detailed below 
help one in the proper understanding of the 
pursuit. Furthermore, examples help one to 
correctly perceive the truth. However, the 
ultimate culmination is possible only 
through one's indefatigable self-efforts sup¬ 
plemented, of course, by the grace and bless¬ 
ings of one's preceptor. As Sri Shankar- 
acharya says in his celebrated work the 
Vivekacuddmani: 

« a 
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Vastusvarupam sphu tabodhacaks usd 
svenaiva vedyam tin tu panditena; 
Candrasvaruparh nijacaksusaiva 

jhdtavyamanyairavagamyatekim. (54) 

The true nature of things is to be known 
personally, through the eye of clear illumina¬ 
tion, and not through a sage; what the moon 
exactly is, is to be known with one's own eyes; 
can others make him know it? 

The catch words encountered in Chap¬ 
ter 13 are Ksetra, Ksetrajha, Jhdna, ) hey am, 
Prakrti and Purusa. Among these, however, 
Ksetra and Ksetrajha constitute the warp and 
woof of the whole concept. The literal mean¬ 
ing of Ksetra is, theft which is protected from 
perishing. It also connotes the human body 
which is euphemistically called the 'field'. 
Ksetrajha is the knower of the 'field'. These 
meanings are, however, far too simplistic 
and the terms imply deeper significance. 

Ksetra comprises of the whole world— 
the three bodies (gross, causal and subtle), 
all names and forms, all movable and im¬ 
movable objects. It also embraces the five 
great elements, ego, mind and intellect to¬ 
gether with their modifications in any 
number of permutations and combinations. 
In fact ksetra is body together with anything 
that comes within the ambit of its own scope 
of experience. A field can be improved by 
removing weeds and by making it congenial 
for the growth of grains so that it becomes 
more productive—to the extent to which we 
put in our efforts. In a like manner, as far as 
the human body is concerned, what one 
sows one invariably reaps—i.e., man inher¬ 
its inevitably the results of his own past 
karma. Ksetra thus represents the lower 
truth—the apparent reality which enjoins us 
to play a role with the laudable objective of 
sustaining the universe. 

Ksetrajha is the intelligent principle re¬ 
siding in the body and governing it. It is the 


illuminator of the ksetra . It symbolizes 
higher truth, which consciously plays the 
role of the real self. We play in the field 
(ksetra) which gives exercise to the organs of 
the senses and action, and interacts cease¬ 
lessly with the created world of various dif¬ 
fering forms. Sri Shankaracharya in his fa¬ 
mous Daksindmurti-Stotram avers: 

Nd tide! i i d ra-gha tod a ras th ita- 
mahddipaprabhdbhdsvaram 
jhdnarh yasya tu caksurddikaranadvard 
bahih span date; 

Jdndimti tameva bhdntamanubhdtyetat- 
sa mas tain jagat 

tasmai sugarumurtaye nama idmh 
sridaksindmurtaye. (4) 

To Him who is luminous like the light of a 
great lamp set in the belly of a pot with many 
holes: to Him whose knowledge moves out¬ 
ward through the eye and other organs: to 
Hun, who shining as 7 know', all the entire 
universe shines after: to Him of the form of 
the Preceptor, the blessed Daksinamurti, 
may this obeisance be! 

Imagine a pot with five holes and a 
bright light placed within. Five shafts of 
light emerge illuminating whatever falls 
within the paths of the beams. Similarly, the 
physical body is as a fragile and brittle pot 
with eyes, ears, tongue, skin and nose as its 
apertures. The light which illumines the ob¬ 
jects within the purview of these holes—the 
organs of the senses—, is the ksetrajha, dis¬ 
tinct from the body. The ksetrajha, however, 
is common to all bodies, because it stands for 
'awareness' and is universal, i.e. the substra¬ 
tum for all names and forms. As a matter of 
fact, wide and varied differences can and do 
exist in ksetras but not in the ksetrajfia, the 
Indweller in all. He is also called the Purusa, 
in the city of nine gates—the body; Jheyam 

means Knowable—the Purusa or the ksetra - 

• * 

jha. 
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In §lokas 7 through 11 Bhagavan gives 
the characteristics of one endowed with 
Juana, Knowledge: 

a) Absence of self pride, 

b) Absolute unpretentiousness, 

c) Non-injury to others in thought, 
word and deed, 

d) Limitless compassion, 

e) Straightforwardness, 

f) A willing surrender to the Precep¬ 
tor, 

g) A spotlessly clean body and a 
transparent purity of mind, 

h) Utter self-restraint leading to 
steadiness of attitude to withstand any 
adversity, 

i) Unmitigated control of the senses, 
with an inner cheer, 

j) Unquestioned dispassion towards 
the objects of the senses, 

k) Total absence of egotism, 

l) The confirmed conviction, that 
birth, old age, decay and death are har¬ 
bingers of sorrow and evil, 

m) Downright non-attachment to 
wife, children, home, etc. giving rise to 
mental freedom, 

n) Perfect equanimity of mind, 

o) Unwavering devotion to the Lord 
with single-minded concentration, 

p) Inclination to repair into a clean 
place, 

q) Supreme dislike for worldly com¬ 
pany and being given to gossip and slan¬ 
der; and a compelling affinity for seclu¬ 
sion and contemplation, 

r) Steadfast constancy in Atma 
Jnana, pondering over Vedic dicta in the 

form of the mahd-vakyas like That thou 
art', T am Brahman', etc., and, 

s) Contemplation on the Goal of the 
Knowledge of Reality. 

Saint Jnaneswar in his magnum-opus 
on the Gita entitled Jndnesvari goes into ec- 
stacy over these five slokas describing the 


above twenty traits and has elaborated their 
true import in seven hundred verses! 

Jneyam means Knowable, namely the 
ksetrajna . One cannot and should not give up 
the pursuit of knowing the ksetrajna, till the 
very last breath of one's life because of its 
unobjectifiable nature. Jneyam is a further 
elucidation of ksetrajna. One should always 
remember ksetra —the lower truth in all per¬ 
ceptions involving duality, and the ksetra¬ 
jna —the higher truth when free from dual¬ 
ity. One should understand duality in the 
background of the ultimate truth which is 
non-dual. An example in this context is the 
ocean and its waves. Both contain the same 
water. And the ocean is the unchanging sub¬ 
stratum on which the ever-changing waves 
rise and dash against one another making all 
the noise. One should always be alive to the 
lower truth (waves), and at the same time be 
conscious of the higher truth (ocean). The 
higher truth is infinite, beyond space, time 
and causation, and changeless. The world of 
names and forms and one's experiences are 
limited perceptions of the Infinite through 
the mist of Maya. As the Bhagavan clearly 
states in Sloka 30, 'When one realizes that the 
state of diversity of living things is rooted in 
the One, and that their manifestation is also 
from That, then one becomes identified with 
Brahman/ 

Prakrti means—' Prakarsena srstyddikam 
karoti iti, which implies the cosmic principle 
that brings about creation. Prakrti is the in¬ 
separable principle underlying the apparent 
creation. It stands for 'svabhdva' —nature. In 
a Vedantic sense it signifies Maya, which both 
binds the individual through ignorance and 
also liberates him from bondage enabling 
one to enjoy freedom. Purusa implies Puri 
sayandt which signifies one who stays in the 
body, the city' of nine gates. Illuminator of 
Prakrti is Purusa, who is the same as ksetrajna. 

According to Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
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Prakrti is unconscious activity and Purusa is 
inactive consciousness. Prakrti juxtaposed 
with Purusa constitutes the material cause of 
creation, the latter being the efficient cause. 
Thus, though Prakrti and Purusa inde¬ 
pendent of the other are inert, their combi¬ 
nation becomes dynamic. Liberation from 
the shackles of Prakrti is gained by the Purusa 
through discrimination between what is 
eternal spirit and what is finite matter, i.e., 
between the Atman and the body. 

The subject of realizing the self neces¬ 
sarily involves being guided by a preceptor. 
Catch words and analogies help to root 
one's mind on ideas which are difficult to 
grasp. But with all that, one's unwavering 
self-effort is essential. Bhagavan highlights 
these when He uses the terms Acaryopasanam 
(Service to the Guru) in Sloka 7 and Ad - 
hyatma Jndnamtyatvam (Steadfastness in the 
knowledge of the Self) in Sloka 11. Mere 
theoretical knowledge may make one a veri¬ 
table pedagogue, but never a realized soul. 
As Sri Shankaracharya says in the 
Vivekacudamani, Sloka 60, 'Sabdajdlam wa- 
hdranyam cittabhramanakdranam../. The 
scriptures consisting of many words are as 
a dense forest which merely causes the mind 
to ramble.... A weak and wavering mind 
may be totally lost in delusion. One should 
realize that the pursuit calls for a full-time, 
lifelong endeavour with a tranquil mind. 
One should accept the world as it is, through 
thick and thin, in one's own stride, with the. 
firm conviction that cosmic law is under 
operation as ordained by Him. One should 
steer clear of wrong tendencies and negative 
vdsands . One should function in a detached 
manner untouched by the pairs of opposites. 
Though ksetrajna is the Indweller and Inner 
Controller in all beings. He is far from those 
who do not perceive Him, and He is the 

inmost Self of those who know Him. The Self 

* 

has two noteworthy states—one of transcen¬ 
dence and the other of imminence. Hence 
the description given by Bhagavan in a se¬ 


ries of apparently conflicting phrases may 
appear to be on superficial reading a string 
of paradoxes. Though the Purusa is free from 
the giinds , yet in proximity with Prakrti , it 
aids the gums in shining, vide Sloka 14. 
While the Nirguna Brahman is incomprehen¬ 
sible to those with impure minds, yet it is 
ever perceived by those who are wise. 
Sloka 16 implies that Brahman remains un¬ 
divided as the cause, and appears divided as 
the effect. 

Finally, Bhagavan says that ksetrajna re¬ 
mains as the unflinching essence in the 
hearts of all beings. One can experience It 
only through the Jndna-caksu —the eye of 
Wisdom. 

To help one assess one's progress in 
spiritual life, Bhagavan describes in Sloka 22 
the stages of evolution thus: 

1. When man ha s animal tendencies, 
and is given to a cybernetic way of living, 
God in him is a passive onlooker 
(Upadrastd). 

2. When man transcends negative 
traits and discriminates so that self-in¬ 
dulgence is replaced by self-control, God 
in him is a willing permitter (Anumantd). 

3. When man attains a higher level of 
spiritual amelioration, when he identi¬ 
fies himself more and more with the Self 
and less with the body, God in him is a 
pillar of encouraging support ( Bhartd ). 

4. The next rung in the ladder of pro¬ 
gress is marked by dedication of the re¬ 
sults of all action to Him. God in him is 
an appreciative enjoyer ( Bhoktd ). 

5. Finally, when man lives perpetu¬ 
ally in God, the Self in him. He himself is 
the overlord ( Mahesvara ). 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
main objective of Chapter 13 is to free the 
Jivatman from the octopus-like grip of 
Prakrti and gain reunion with Brahman. 
Ignorance which does not enable us to dif- 
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ferentiate between the Purusa and the to gain a correct perspective to discriminate 
Prakrti, between the Atman and the body, between Brahman and Prakrti are pre¬ 
leads to transmigratory existence. The sev- sented. □ 
eral traits of Juana for contemplation in order 


Human Woe-II 

(Continued from page 662) 


the work in the field of education. 

Swarni Akhandananda also helped in¬ 
dividuals who were neglected by their par¬ 
ents by arranging for their education. He 
also advised the Raja of Khetri to set up a 
permanent Education Department and 
open schools in different villages. He was 
keen on the introduction of Vedic studies in 
schools. Thus in many ways by exerting a 
silent influence of the ruler of Khetri, the 
Swami could do much for the spread of 
education. 

It was customary to hold a festival on 
the birthday of the Raja. One of the items 
was accepting tributes from chiefs and high 
officials. Swami Akhandananda's keen vi¬ 
sion did not fail to notice that the poor had 
no access to this festival. In the afternoon the 
courtiers held their own court and accepted 
tributes from the poor. This was too much 
for the Swami to bear. He told the Raja: 

You take pride in being descended 
from Ramachandra, who banished his 
most beloved Sita to please his subjects, 
while you do not even allow your sub¬ 
jects to see you, not to speak of permit¬ 
ting their presence at the official recep¬ 


tion. 

The Swami wept as he said this and the Raja 
understood his mistake. From the very next 
year, the Raja held court with all the subjects 
present and accepted the tributes himself. 

The Swami's attention next turned to 
the sick and the ailing. He himself toured the 
village, brought patients to hospitals and 
arranged for their proper treatment. He also 
tried to improve the state's agricultural sys¬ 
tem in the light of information obtained 
from magazines on farming and agriculture. 
This period of the Swami's life is full of 
incidents all directed to improving the social 
life of the people, and cultivating a sense of 
dedication in the hearts of the rulers or land¬ 
lords as the case may be. His chief concern 
was making arrangements for the gift of 
secular education, the gift of life and medical 
aid, and the gift of food, clothing and shelter. 
He was also interested in changing the atti¬ 
tude of the rich towards the poor, not 
through political means but through the 
subtle power of his pure-hearted, all sacri¬ 
ficing soul. 

(to be continued) 


The body that is not animated by the sentiment of love is a cemetery. It is just like 
the bellows Gf the blacksmith that breathe without life. 

—Lala Kannoo Mai, The Sayings ofKabir , p. 11 


























...And Let Shyama Dance There 


P. SHNEIDRE 

The author's rendering of Snmmi Vivekanandas poems in 
current idiom have appeared before in the Prabuddha Bharata. 
The present poem is one more in the series and we believe the 
readers will like it. 

Blossoms uncork their maddening perfume, 
and a world of bees begins to buzz and swarm. 

Tonight the silver moon is gorgeous smile, 
one of many sent down to find homes on earth. 

A fragrant breeze that comes up from the south 
whispers of all the sandalwood it found along the way 
—but it's starting to brush against our memories, too; 
it unfolds them easily, like old letters 
murmuring of rivers and streams, 
rippling lakes, 

and those beetles that live—as we would like to live— 
on honey only, 

wheeling through the air over lotuses 
waving to us gently 

as a current quickens, a river of music 
the mountain caves will always have an answer for; 
warblers, made of song, hide in the leaves 
to suddenly pour their hearts out 
in sweet nothings; 

the rising hope of day, the sun, 

the one that touched so tenderly the earth, 

its canvas, only this morning, 

flooded a palette of colours all through nature— 

a museum's worth spilled out 

and a heart, too, overflowed its banks. 

But when thunder shouts and clouds collide, 
an elemental war will split the earth and sky; 
darkness throws up a challenge: more darkness. 

And a wind behind the world starts to roar. 
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In quick shots of bright joy bolts of red lightning flash 
like arrows pointing suddenly at death; 
monstrous waves argue with the thunder, foaming, 
shoving their way up mountains; 

the earth is shouting, swaying, falling back, 
sinking to its knees, and now has lost its place; 
falling through the earth, huge mountains 
crumble to atom dust 

but a pretty little house on a lake of blue 
is still standing, 

surrounded by a cluster of water lilies; 
ripe grapes bleed for us, 
whispering their'tale of passion, 

and as the song of the harp flows through us, 
its melody takes its sweet time 
to harmonize desire. 

O, the emotions that come to live in us! 

Warm sighs of love, and just as warm 
the tears that'll soon come down! 

Youth's red lips 

under two blue oceans of feeling 
—and below, two hands eager to open love's cage 
where they think the heart, O quiet little bird, 
is in prison. 

But the marching music begins again, and trumpets sound, 

the ground shakes beneath an army's heavy weight; 

the roar of cannon, rattle of the guns, 

masses of smoke, the appalled ground where the dead fall; 

pounding artillery belching hell's own fire 

in a thousand directions; shells bursting to find 

the softest bodies; 

elephants, men, horses exploding together, 
hurtling through space; 

earth itself shakes with this hideous dance 

of a million heroes on a million horses 

charging arid capturing flags, 

pausing only to peer through the smoke 

and a shower of mortar 

and bullets raining 

to see if a flag is still there; 
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it is! There it is, 

reliable sign of victory and heroism 
as blood, still warm, drips down the flagpole; 
even the rifles are drunk on it. 

Look! 

The leader falters, but the flag goes on— 
any shoulder's just as good; who is left to care? 
Underneath is a soft carpet of the dead. 

The flesh wants its pleasure, 
the senses to sing, 
the mind aches for laughter 
but the heart takes wing. 

It tried to feel its way to a world beyond sorrow; 
tell me if you'd trade your moonlight 
for the harsh glare of noon. 

I didn't think so; 

even the fool with a heart hot as the sun 
wants, at night, to come undone 
under a gentle moon; 

by all means, let us have joy. 

Where's the poor fool who hugs pain and sorrow? 

Put misery in his happy cup, 
venom in his juice; 

he gargles poison, but at least his hope's alive! 

Oh, what a wretch. 

But then, everyone shrinks from the terrible. 

No one wants a goddess 
who resembles death too closely, 
dancing in the cremation ground 
with a horrible sword smelling of blood; 
they lift it gingerly from her hand 

to make room for a flute! 

■ 

But O Shyama, Dark One, 

O Kali, destroyer of all, 
you.alone are true; 

sweet little Krishna is but a shadow of your reflection. 
Terrible mother, carve the truth out of us, 
hack the illusion away; 

come, silence our dreams of happiness in half 
and tear away our fondness for the flesh. 
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Oh sure, 

they're willing to drape skulls on you 

in their imagination—but then they get cold feet, 

shrinking back and calling you 'All Merciful!' 

They hear you giggling at their time of need, 
but they don't believe their ears. 

Even your simple nudity appalls— 

for you wear only space, a fabric of your own design, 

and this scares them, too. 

And after all this, they can still say 

It is only demons, not us, that the Mother kills. 

Right. They pretend to want you, 
but when you knock, they run away. 

You are death! Lovingly, 

tenderly, without bias, to each of your children 
you distribute plague and disease— 
cups filled by your own hand, generously, to the brim, 
with venom. 

Idiots! You cheat yourself out of your own mother, 
your terrible one. 

You're tempting misery by hoping for happiness; 
you cloak yourselves in worship and devotion, 
and all the while your mind 
is filled with dreams of coming out ahead. 

You hang back far enough so the blood 
from a baby goat's head won't splash on you 
and your tender heart, which aches 
at the very idea, am I right? 

You cowards! Compassionate? 

Who are you to be compassionate! 

This is an odd situation, 

but I can't find anyone to even mention it to. 

No one willingly sees the truth. 

Free yourself from temptation— 
the liquor of love, the drug of sex. 

Break your sweet harps! From now on, roar like the ocean. 
Drink tears, promise your life away, 
let the body fall where it may. 
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Wake up, you hero! Blink the dreams away. 
Death is right in front of you anyway; 
is fear going to help you? 

Yes, it hurts to become yourself. 

Birth and death are both painful. 

But this struggle is God, 
whose temple is in the cremation ground. 
Constant struggle—that should be your offering, 
that's what is sacred, that's what is God's. 
Constant defeat shouldn't mean a thing. 

Your name has become a name for very little. 

Set your little self and its hopes on fire, 
turn your heart into a cremation ground 
...and let Shyama dance there. □ 


Mundaka-Upanisad 

(Continued from page 664) 


Tasmdc-ca devd bahudhd samprasutah 
sadhya manusyah pasavo vaydmsi; 
Prdndpdnau vnhi-yavau tapas-ca 
sr add Iid sat yam 

brahm near yam vidhis-ca. (II.i.7) 

And from Him the gods are produced 
manifoldly (in various groups), the celestial 
gods, human beings, beasts, birds, the in¬ 
breath and the out-breath, rice and barley, as 
well as austerity, faith, truth, chastity and the 
law . 

From That the devatas, the effulgent 
ones, have emerged. By analysis, the gods 
are the abstract principles of nature or ab¬ 
stractions of excellent qualities in man. For 
example, sarva-vighna-ndsakah Ganapati rep¬ 
resents the elephant's unfailing memory for 
lessons learnt which leads to success. Sec¬ 
ondly, the elephant's head represents stead¬ 
fastness in reaching the goal, without allow¬ 
ing anything to swerve it away from the 
path. The elephant also measures every step 
cautiously which procedure man must emu¬ 


late. So it is that Ganapati is sarva-siddhi- 
ddyakah. Thus, the devas are luminous and 
enlightening our understanding by their ef¬ 
fulgent wisdom. These deities have come 

from that abstract Purusa and are concre- 

# 

tised. There is a saying that there are thirty- 
three crores of devatas, i.e., each person has 
the freedom to choose a deity in accordance 
with the qualities he needs to make him a 
better person. This is the means to realize the 
Divinity within oneself. 

The sddhyds (spiritual people) as well as 
men, animals, cattle, birds, etc. are created 
by that Being. The pahca-prdnas: viz., prana, 
apdna, vydna, samdna, uddna, indicated by the 
in- and out-going breaths, are the life-force 
sustaming all living beings. They live on rice 
and barley as the food items and practise in 
their lives austerity, faith, truth, continence, 
dutifulness, and abide by the code of con¬ 
duct laid down by society. These subtle, in¬ 
tangible qualities of humanity are also prod¬ 
ucts of the Divine. 

(to be continued) 





Truth in the Light of Mind-Brain System 


DR. SAMPOORAN SINGH 

In this article, the learned author, Dr. Sampooran Singh, explores science and truth, 
to investigate the relationship between life and truth, the relevance of truth for different 
frames of reference of the mind-brain system. The author presents parallels between 
psychosocial evolution and spiritual evolution. He also discusses life and death, love and 
truth, truth and lie, and absolute Truth. He points out that xve 'go on creating new 
problems on the one hand and trying to solve them on the other to maintain the illusion 
of "progress". .. .not much time is left now, because the conditioning is leading mankind 
to insanity, irrationality, and annihilation.' The solution therefore lies in the 'mutation 
of the human psyche zohich leads to radical transformation of the foundations of perception 


and the source of response.' 

The famous statement, issued in 1955, 
jointly by Bertrand Russell, Einstein, Yuk¬ 
awa and others is even more relevant today. 
The declaration of the Pugwash Movement 
on the occasion of the 25th Pugwash Anni¬ 
versary Conference in Warsaw (August 
1982) signed by nearly 100 Nobel laureates 
amongst others, concludes: 

In the circumstances in which man¬ 
kind finds itself, the warning sounded so 
eloquently twenty-seven years ago in the 
Russell-Einstein Manifesto takes on a 
new urgency: There lies before us, if we 
choose, continual progress in happiness, 
knowledge, and wisdom. Shall we, in¬ 
stead choose death, because we cannot 
forget our quarrels? We appeal, as hu¬ 
man beings to human beings. Remember 
your humanity and forget the rest. 
During the last forty years, eminent scien¬ 
tists have been trying to bring sustainable 
peace on earth, but have miserably failed. 
Why is it so? What are the causes of our 
failure? The basic cause is that we never 
sought to resolve the challenges facing man¬ 
kind through observation, enquiry, self- 
knowledge, and understanding the mind- 
brain system, and arrived at a direct percep¬ 
tion of Truth which lies beyond intellectual 
percepts, theories and description. We never 


investigated the fundamental questions 
about the wholeness of life, the true meaning 
of love and truth, life and death, and the 
limitations and psychodynamics of our 
mind-brain system. 

Today we live in a globally intercon¬ 
nected world in which biological, psycho¬ 
logical, and environmental phenomena are 
shared by all human beings, so we are all 
interdependent. To describe this world ap¬ 
propriately we need a new paradigm, a new 
vision of reality—a fundamental transfor¬ 
mation in our thoughts, perceptions and 
values. We need a mutation of the very foun¬ 
dation of perception, the very source of re¬ 
sponse, the emergence of global ethics, and 
a new global order. We have to understand 
the mystery of life. 

Hideki Yukawa, a Nobel laureate in 
physics, wrote: Tt seems as if present-day 
physicists have lost the gift of foresight in¬ 
herited from their forerunners. ...abstrac¬ 
tion cannot work by itself, but has to be 
accompanied by intuition.He quoted the 
words of Max Bom, 'Clever, rational ways 
of thinking are not enough. The danger of 


1. Hideki Yukawa, Creativity and Intuition, 
(Tokyo: Kodansha International Ltd., 1973), 
pp. 10-11.[Hereafter Creativity]. 
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mass slaughter... can only be overcome by 
moral conviction, by a determination to re¬ 
place national prides and prejudices with 
human love/ 2 He recognized that science is 
part of human relations and that modern 
scientific work involves him and other sci¬ 
entists with society to an even greater extent 
than other people. It appears that scientists 
will have to explore ways and means: (1) to 
regenerate or rejuvenate the human mind, 
(2) to enable man to shift from reason to 
intuition and (3) to establish more harmoni¬ 
ous relationship between man and man, 
man and animal kingdom, and man and his 
environment. 

Science is the search for truth. A self¬ 
less, unfaltering devotion to truth and the 
use of knowledge for man's uplift are the 
ideals before a scientist. Truth is what all 
earnest scientists seek. The aim of science is 
to study nature and human experience ob¬ 
jectively. Objectivity and precision, in re¬ 
spect of both thought and its verbal formu¬ 
lation, are two important characteristics of 
the scientific method. 

But what is truth? What is true knowl¬ 
edge? Are there objective criteria for ascer¬ 
taining truth? What is the significance of 
mathematical or scientific truth? Does there 
exist an ethical truth separate from the 
mathematical or scientific truth? Is not the 
pursuit of science itself a moral commit¬ 
ment, an ethical truth, not derivable directly 
from science? Are not scientific truths and 
ethical truths complementary? Is there any 
form of truth which is absolute or are all 
truths relative? 

This article proposes to explore science 
and truth, to investigate the relationship be¬ 
tween life and truth, the relevance of truth 

* 

for different frames of reference of the mind- 

* 

brain system. It presents parallels between 
psychosocial evolution and spiritual evolu¬ 
tion. It also discusses life and death, love and 
truth, truth and lie, and absolute Truth. 


2. Creativity, pp. 189-90. 


The Psychological State of Mind 

The challenges in the world outside—a 
rising wave of violence and crime, pollution 
and other environmental imbalances, a cri¬ 
sis in health care, increasing and staggering 
levels of poverty, hunger and malnutri¬ 
tion—are ail different facets of inner crisis, 
and this crisis is essentially a crisis of percep¬ 
tion. The conditioned human psyche, or the 
psychological state of mind, or the relative 
frame of reference of the mind spectrum, 
constructs successive time-space-causation 
matrices. The construct of the mind is at the 
immanent potential and it is divorced from 
the ultimate and achievable level. It repre¬ 
sents the relative field of consciousness as 
opposed to the transcendent field of Con¬ 
sciousness. 

Albert Einstein wrote in 1938: 

Physical concepts are free creations of 
the human mind, and are not, however it 
may seem, uniquely determined by the 
external world.... He (conditioned mind) 
will never be able to compare his picture 
with the real mechanism and he cannot 
even imagine the possibility of the mean¬ 
ing of such a comparison. 3 
Einstein also said, 'Relative truth can be 
achieved by the process of reasoning/ The 
successive consciousness, which manifest at 
the mental plane construct concepts at the 
most and do not have the capacity to com¬ 
pare such concepts with the Reality. The 
concepts are always partial, relative and 
limited. And where there is any limitation, 
there is a catastrophic conflict. 

The content of successive conscious¬ 
ness is our reactions, our beliefs, our faith, 
our prejudices, our fears and violence, and 
so on. It is the past memory or the cultural 
belief structure. We share the consciousness 
of all humanity, though the pattern may 
vary. The whole of mankind shares the dy- 


3. Gary Zukav, The Dancing Wu Li Masters (Fon¬ 
tana: Collins, 1982), p. 35. [Hereafter Wit Li 
Masters). 
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namics of successive consciousness—pleas¬ 
ure and pain. 

A Critique cm Human Psyche 

Our ordinary language takes its images 
from the world of the senses. The atomic or 
the subatomic world deals with non-sensory 
experience, so verbal models or symbols are 
not adequate to describe the atomic/sub¬ 
atomic world. Science, in this sense, though 
relying on sense data, transcends our sen¬ 
sory imagination. From this point on it could 
no longer rely with absolute certainty on 
logic and commonsense. Werner Heisen¬ 
berg wrote, 'Every word or concept, clear as 
it may seem to be, has only a limited range 
of applicability/ 4 He added, 'The problems 
of language here are really serious. We wish 
to speak in some way about the structure of 
the atoms.... But we cannot 
atoms in ordinary language.' 5 

We now explore the word 'psyche' in 
reference to human beings used in verbal 
communication, emphasizing the para¬ 
doxes. In the relative frame of reference, 
human psyche (with a lower case 'p') im¬ 
plies a construct of cultural belief structure 
and the thought-time dynamics. The per¬ 
ception is invariably mutilated or distorted. 
So the human psyche is engaged in a false 
process, or in a distorted perception. The 
psyche is a transducer; it converts the psy¬ 
chic energy to physical energy and stores 
this as frequency and amplitude informa¬ 
tion. The psyche is not a frequency analyser 
but a frequency transformer as there is ex¬ 
change of energy between the subject and 
the object. The cultural belief structure or 
content of consciousness is an impurity; so 
it is limited and constructs contradictions 
and conflicts. 


speak about 


4. Werner Heisenberg, Physics and Philosophy 
(New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1958), 
p. 125. 

5. Ibid., pp. 178-79. 

6. Wu Li Masters, p. 327. 


The conditioned mind-brain system is 
engaged in constructing a synthetic world 
which is a false process. A false process is 
defined as one which works in opposition to 
the laws of nature, and which is always du- 
alistic. The false has its own opposite. A true 
process represents the dynamics of the Real¬ 
ity, the total Consciousness, and is in con¬ 
formity with the laws of nature. It is in com¬ 
munion with nature. The conditioned mind- 
brain system does not have the capacity to 
perceive the truth and thrives by perpetuat¬ 
ing the false process. 

In the non-dual frame of reference of 
the Mind, the Psyche (with upper case 'P') 
perceives the Wholeness, the original (Abso¬ 
lute). The Psyche represents the pure brain 
bathed by unconditioned energy. In this 
frame of reference the psychic world (man¬ 
made social cosmos) instantaneously col¬ 
lapses, or the psychic barrier is transcended. 
The brain achieves this elevation in percep¬ 
tion by purifying itself through the elimina¬ 
tion of attachment to the limited sense- 
world and cultivation of a passion for truth 
for its own sake. Bohm wrote, 'The ultimate 
perception does not originate in the brain or 
any material structure, although a material 
structure is necessary to manifest it. The 
subtle mechanism of knowing the truth does 
not originate in the brain.' 6 

Karl Pribram and David Bohm, inde¬ 
pendently, gave a new perspective on Real¬ 
ity. In Karl Pribram's words: 

Our brains mathematically construct 
'concrete' reality by interpreting fre¬ 
quencies from another dimension (time¬ 
lessness), a realm of meaningful, pat¬ 
terned primary reality that transcends 
time and space. The brain is a hologram, 
interpreting a holographic universe. 7 
This accounts for precognition, psychokine¬ 
sis, healing. He added, 'If these events 
emerge from frequencies transcending time 


7. Karl Pribram, The Holographic Paradigm, 
Shambhala, 1982, pp. 5-7. 
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and space, they don't have to be transmitted. 
They are potentially simultaneous and 
everywhere.' 

We change the word 'psyche' to 'Psy¬ 
che' in the words of Jung, Marie-Louise von 
Franz and Stanislav Grof in the light of the 
above discussion. Jung wrote, 'The psyche 
(Psyche) would have no dimension in space 
and time at all.' Jung's disciple Marie-Louise 
von Franz concurs, 'The psyche (Psyche) is 
eternal and everywhere; when something 
that touches it happens at one point, it has 
happened at all points simultaneously.' 
.Stanislav Grof voiced, 'Modern conscious¬ 
ness research reveals that our psyches (Psy¬ 
che) have no real an4 absolute boundaries; 
on the contrary, we are part of an infinite 
field of consciousness that encompasses all 
there is—beyond space-time and into reali¬ 
ties we have yet to explore.' 8 This suggests 
a new dimension of Psyche which is time¬ 
lessness. Man lives simultaneously in two 
fields: the man-made social cosmos, and that 
which is untouched by man (unconditioned 
energy field which is always timeless). Man 
has to learn to live in the timeless with the 
awareness of timelessness, and handle time 
as a symbol that man has created. One has 
to live in the field of the unconditioned en¬ 
ergy, and use the conditioned field (thought, 
word, language) without interfering in the 
flow of thought, and that gives the grip over 
the particular and have the awareness of the 
whole. 

Unlike the psyche, the Psyche is not a 
transducer because it does not convert the 
psychic energy into physical energy; so there 
is no storing of perception. Again, unlike the 
psyche. Psyche is a true frequency analyser 
and it gives birth to perception of the truth 
which bestows intuition. It makes a new 
perception every moment and this percep¬ 
tion is of the Wholeness. 


8. Ervin Laszlo, Promoting Peace Through Plane¬ 
tary Consciousness, 1955. 


Truth and Planetary Consciousness 
Truth is not different from Love. Love 
is experienced in that state of mind or frame 
of reference of the mind spectrum in which 
the thought process has ceased to exist. 
Truth expresses itself when the thought¬ 
time or the past remembrances are tran¬ 
scended; truth expresses itself in the domain 
of the timeless. To experience Truth or Love, 
one's past memories have to die and one has 
to live in the present. Truth cannot be ex¬ 
pressed by the mind or in words, ft has to be 
lived. And one who is wholly consecrated to 
Truth, who wants to live in Truth, serve 
Truth, finds that Truth expresses itself in the 
pure mind. So it is self-referral; it (Truth) 
reveals Itself (Truth) to Itself (pure mind). 
Truth is something living, vibrant, express¬ 
ing itself at each moment. Truth is in every¬ 
one; It is not far, It is not near; for It is 
eternally everywhere. 

Every individual must make the effort 
to ascend to Truth. When the symbolic-du- 
alistic frame makes a quantum jump to the 
non-dual frame of reference of the mind 
spectrum, one attains the capacity to per¬ 
ceive the Wholeness. The Planetary Con¬ 
sciousness or Truth Consciousness self-ex¬ 
presses Itself then. Sri Aurobindo calls the 
non-dual frame, the Supermind. In the non¬ 
dual frame, there is no sense of comparison, 
no reward or punishment, no achievement, 
no thinking; so the brain is quiet—not made 
quiet by will, by intention, or by conclusion. 
The secret of the climb to Truth is to remain 
self-aware at every instant. It does not re¬ 
quire effort but grace of nature that descends 
when one is truly relaxed. The relaxed atten¬ 
tion is the key to the dissolution of sorrow 
or any other state we may be in, for, when 
there is attention, there is no conflict. In prin¬ 
ciple this is exposing the conditioned 
thought-time to the unconditioned energy, 
which leads to the disintegration of the 
thought structure. The true healer, therefore, 
is the unconditioned energy, the timeless 
dimension of life, the non-dual reference of 
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the mind spectrum. This is the secret of the 
mutation of the human psyche. The answer 
to the human paradox of continuance of life 
on this planet is to make a quantum jump 
from the psychosocial evolutionary process 
to the spiritual evolutionary process and live 
in the light of that enlightened under- 
standing. 

Mathematical Truths 

D.S. Kothari discussed that mathemati¬ 
cal truths as regards their validity or 'reality' 
are completely independent of experience. 9 
The new theorems, unless trivial, are of 
course first 'discovered' and then proved. 
Discovery is an inspired intuition, a flash/of 
insight. A rational account of a discovery, 
the proof, follows and does not precede the 
discovery. 

Life and Death 

The quantum jump from psychosocial 
evolution to spiritual evolution is to jettison 
the bondage of thought-time, the limitations 
of the sense-world, and pain and suffering, 
and to imbibe freedom, peace and bliss. 
Freedom implies that man is to be detached 
from the psychological debris that he has 
with care put together during a long period 
of evolution down the corridors of history. 
All psychological memories and imbalances 
have to be totally abandoned; that is what it 
means to die. It implies no attachments, no 
gods, no future, no past. The art of living is 
that every moment one dies to the past, does 
not look forward to the future and lives in 
the present. So each moment is a new mo¬ 
ment. Each moment one is dying and incar¬ 
nating. 

The I-ness, the ego, the T or 'me' is a 
concept through which the human race has 
been operating for uncountable aeons. It has 
not got any objective reality, so it is a ficti- 


9. D.S. Kothari, Anniversary Address at the 
Indian National Science Academy, New 
Delhi, 1975. 


tious entity. 

The human brain cannot perceive 
death, because perception of death with the 
help of a word, thought or concept is not 
possible. It is an event through which one 
passes. Irreversible termination of all physi¬ 
cal emotions and ending of thought-time is 
psychological death. Psychological death 
takes place when one ascends to the timeless 
field and perceives the Wholeness, the 
Truth. 

Love is not a concept, not an idea, not a 
thought. It is not within the realm of causa¬ 
tion. It is not a part of human knowledge or 
inheritance. The unconditioned cessation of 
thought processes is the prerequisite for the 
emergence of Love. The serene silence one 
experiences in the non-dual frame of refer¬ 
ence of the mind spectrum is where Love 
blossoms. 

Love and death go together. In physical 
death one becomes free, unattached; noth¬ 
ing accompanies one after death. And Love 
says: be free from the psychological memory 
which implies ending of thought-time. Love 
implies that one lives in the enormous quan¬ 
tum energy potential of the unconditioned 
energy, the planetary Consciousness. Love 
self-expresses itself in a non-dual frame of 
the mind spectrum. Outstanding western 
thinkers like Bertrand Russell and Sorokin 
have warned that modem civilization can¬ 
not survive unless it is inspired by ethical 
and spiritual values of which Love is the 
foremost. 

Invention and Discovery 

Invention, which means to modify the 
known with the help of the known, is based 
on past knowledge. Knowledge is a move¬ 
ment under limitation; so invention is also 
limited. Creativity, however, is not born of 
knowledge or past experience and so does 
not involve time. When the mind is atten¬ 
tive, the Absolute energy bathes the brain 
cells and intuition results. Learning in the 
true sense takes place in the state of atten- 
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tion. Intuition is fundamental while logic or 
intellect is a derivative. Intuition happens in 
the timeless domain and flows into creativ- 
ity. 

In the modern world, there is technical 
advancement at an accelerated pace, but this 
is neither accompanied by inward growth 
nor by psychological flowering. This has re¬ 
sulted in an imbalance. We have yet to know 
how to live together in cooperation and har¬ 
mony. We have cultivated the intellect and 
are yet to cultivate the heart. We are super¬ 
ficial, intellectually brilliant, capable of great 
inventions, producing the most destructive 
means for liquidating each other, creating 
more and more dissension amongst our¬ 
selves. We create a world that is utterly con¬ 
fused and miserable, and our interpersonal 
relations are flimsy and superficial. What 
we need now is an extraordinary inward 
richness and that richness can only come 
when we understand Truth, when we are 
capable of perceiving Truth. There can be no 
transformation in the external world with- 
out a transformation in the inner world. The 
basic need is to transform the human psy¬ 
che. This transformation means to see the 
false as false and the true as true. Only Truth 
can liberate the mind from its own precon¬ 
ditioned state. It is Truth that liberates, not 
your striving to be free. 

Parallels between Successive Consciousness 

and Planetary Consciousness 

The brain is a non-linear product of a 
non-linear evolution on the planet. The rela¬ 
tive frame of reference of the mind spectrum 
is an open system, open to environment and 
linked to it by very dense feedback loops 
influenced by its environment; but the total 
dynamics is governed by successive con¬ 
sciousness (psychosocial evolution). The 
mind-brain system is in far-from-equilib¬ 
rium conditions as very small perturbations 
or fluctuations (known as psychological 
hurts) can become amplified into gigantic 
waves of violence, anger, envy, and so on. 


The future evolutionary trajectory is plane¬ 
tary Consciousness (spiritual evolution). 

We explore parallels between the di¬ 
mensions of successive consciousness and 
planetary Consciousness, and the salient 
conclusions are summarized in Table I (see 
next page). 

Truth and Lie 

The conditioned mind-brain system 
projects successive time-space-matrices, 
which suggest that the subject and the object 
are continuities of change. The experience at 
each moment is also a continuity of change. 
This suggests that experience is not repeat- 
able. The experience is verbalized and one 
can communicate it. There may be a desire 
for its repetition, for its sensation, but once 
you have had an experience, it is over, it 
cannot be repeated. What can be repeated is 
the sensation and the corresponding word 
that gives life to that sensation. The condi¬ 
tioned mind-brain system is engaged in suc¬ 
cessive false processes, and there is repeti¬ 
tion of the false processes. The false process 
is basically moving all the time in the prison- 
house of thought and memory. There is no 
freedom there. If one observes the move¬ 
ments of thought, then one sees the false as 
the false, and the false drops away. 

Let us take a sentence from the scrip¬ 
ture: 'Love your neighbour', or 'Do not be 
greedy'. This may be true for one who origi¬ 
nally perceived that thought and penned it, 
but it is a concept or an ideal so far as you 
are concerned. So the truth of another, 
merely through verbal repetition, does not 
become the truth or the reality. On the con¬ 
trary, repetition prevents reality. Merely re¬ 
peating certain ideas is not reality. 

If one is aware of oneself at every mo¬ 
ment, then thought-time goes to abeyance, 
and the Truth self-reveals itself. This is 
called understanding of life directly. Under¬ 
standing bestows the Truth. To be able to 
create or discover needs the bathing of the 
brain with the unconditioned energy. In 
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Truth there is freedom. Freedom bestows 
innocence and humility. In innocence there 
is Love, and in humility there is intelligence. 
If the Truth is verbalized, it becomes false. 
This brings in contradiction and one be¬ 
comes unbalanced. But if one sees the con¬ 
tradiction, then the contradiction ends, and 
one sees the Truth. 

The very desire to be something, to be¬ 
come something, to achieve and possess 
something, brings in contradiction. Contra- 
diction ceases when one sees 'what is' and 
not 'what should be'. To be aware of what 
is, the fact, brings about a radical transfor¬ 
mation or mutation of the human psyche. 

Perception is always in the present. It is 
a complete cessation of psychological time. 
Each moment of perception is a complete 
miniature realization. This perception de¬ 
stroys the conditioning of the mind. Truth is 
a matter of perception. Truth cannot be 
preached because It is beyond words. It is 
not a mere formula. It can be lived because 


It is living. 

Action is pure perception, the fact; in¬ 
teraction is energy transduction between the 
fact and the non-fact, and this results in mu¬ 
tilated perception. The symbolic-dualistic 
frame is engaged in interaction, and non¬ 
dual frame of the mind spectrum is engaged 
in action. 

Truth is not the opposite of a lie. That 
which has an opposite is not Truth. The 
opposite contains its own opposite, there¬ 
fore it is not Truth. To understand this posi¬ 
tion deeply, one must be aware of all the 
contradictions in which one lives. One can 
understand the contradiction when one is 
aware of it, aware without any condemna¬ 
tion or justification—merely looking at it. 
One has to learn to be aware of one's own 
inward activities, to watch what one is 
thinking without interfering with the flow of 
thought. It is self-acquaintance with the dy¬ 
namics of one's own mind-brain system. 
When one begins to see that which is false. 


Table 1. Successive consciousness versus Planetary Consciousness 


Item 

Success i ve con scion sness 

Planetary Consciousness j 

a) 

The mind-brain system is open to the 
environments and closed to the Absolute, and 
this enhances the entropy of the system. We 
live in a world of increasing entropy, 
increasing disorder, increasing psychological 
imbalances and tend to approach the 
dangerous state of maximum entropy, which is 
death. It deals with processes which are false. 

It leads to decrease of entropy, which is 
self-relaxation. It leads to equipoised, 
balanced, quiet, still mind. A quiet mind 
bestows understanding, which leads to a 
perception of the Truth. Only the Truth can 
liberate the mind from its own ideation, own 
psychological imbalances. 

b) 

■■ 

It leads to enhancing violence, fear, anger, 
acquisitiveness, and so on. It adds to 
psychological debris, lowering of sensitivity 
and self-annihilation. 

It leads to ending violence, fear, and anger, 
and ushers in a new era of freedom, peace and 
bliss. It leads to mutation of the human 
psyche. This is the key to progress. || 

c) 

The pscybe acts as a transducer, it converts the 
psychic energy and stores this as frequency 
and amplitude information. The storing is 
cumulative. 

The Psyche is not a transducer because it does 
not convert the psychic energy into physical 
energy, so there is no storage of the perception. 

It is from moment to moment. j 

d) 

Tire psyche is not a frequency analyser but a 
frequency transformer, so there is exchange of 
energy between the subject and the object. 

The Psyche is a true frequency analyser. It 1 

gives birth to perception of the Truth which 
bestows intuition. 

e) 

Self-interactive dynamics of consciousness. 

Self-referral state of Consciousness. 

0 

It fragments life, brings confusion and 
contradiction, which breed pain, misery and 
travails. 

It perceives w hoi ness of life with Its 
intelligence. It expresses Itself as Love and 
Compassion with Its sensitivity. 
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then there is the beginning of awareness, of 
intelligence. One has to be a light to oneself 
and it is one of the most difficult things in 
life. 

Buddha says, 'Self is. Truth is. Where 
self is, Truth is not. Where Truth is, self is 
not'. And once 'self' dissolves, we have true 
freedom—free from the weight of time, free 
from the burden of the past, free from the 
action of will, free from all our suffering. 
This freedom alone will lead to a silent mind, 
a mind that no longer chatters, a mind that 
is deep and tranquil, a mind that does not 
live in the knowledge of yesterdays and to¬ 
morrows, a mind that lives in the now, a 
mind that does not live in the knowledge of 
the but in the feeling of now. Such a mind 

(Mind) is the source of ail creativity and 
spontaneity. 

Pseudo-Realih/, Fact, Truth, Absolute Truth 

An understanding of all the coordi¬ 
nates of mind-brain system leads to a jour¬ 
ney from pseudo-reality to fact, to truth, to 
absolute truth. This division is merely an 
exegetical convenience, a device to make the 
complex story of hierarchical or heterarchi¬ 
cal expressions of the spectrum of con¬ 
sciousness a little easier to tell. 

Pseudo-Reality: The conditioned mind- 
brain system constructs the external world 
whose dimensions are in time-space-causa¬ 
tion; it gathers experience and knowledge 
which are stored as frequency and ampli¬ 
tude information; the memory has also char¬ 
acteristics of inheritance. So this outgoing 
and ingoing movements of conditioned en¬ 
ergy has a framework of total human expe¬ 
rience and knowledge. Man has learnt to live 
in a synthetic world, which is a construct of 
the mind; so life has been equated with the 
movement of the conditioned energy. The 
synthetic world is a world of concepts, ideas; 
the mind is engaged basically in a false proc¬ 
ess, so this is called pseudo-reality. 

The content of the consciousness, or the 


conditioned brain, scatters the Fundamental 
Vibration, splits the mind into subject and 
object which causes limitation and conflict. 
This reduces the absolute rest frame to many 
relative frames of references of the mind 
spectrum, which do not have the capacity to 
perceive the superconductive Fundamental 

Vibration of the Universal Mind but have 

* 

the capacity to construct pseudo-reality. 

Fact: If one is aware of the limitations 
and dynamics of the conditioned energy, or 
in other words, one has first-hand personal 
acquaintance with the movement of the con¬ 
ditioned energy, then the pseudo-subject 
goes to abeyance and awareness or atten¬ 
tiveness takes over as the subject. The atten¬ 
tiveness transforms the foundation of per¬ 
ception and the very source of response. The 
attentivity leads to understanding the na¬ 
ture, limitations and the dynamics of the 
conditioned mind; when there is no more 
fascination of the acquisition tendency, no 
more fascination with the activity of know¬ 
ing, no more obsession of gathering knowl¬ 
edge and experiencing, then there is relaxa¬ 
tion. Relaxation implies that thought-time 
goes to abeyance. The attentiveness sees in¬ 
stantly, it sees the fact. The fact is defined as 
pure perception. The state of attentiveness is 
a state of great depth, stillness in which there 
is no conflict, no contradiction. The state of 
attentiveness implies a quantum jump from 
symbolic-dualistic frame to non-dual frame 
of reference of the mind spectrum. The non¬ 
dual frame perceives the fact. 

Truth: If the state of attentiveness is 
sustained for a long chronological time, then 
the fact is left alone, so the fact itself is the 
operator, not you operating on the fact. Let 
the fact live. When the fact is left alone com¬ 
pletely, it blossoms instantly. It wipes away 
all other factors. When the fact blossoms, it 
goes to abeyance, and the frame has the 
awareness of the truth. Truth flows when 
the subject of cognizance is non-reactional 
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awareness. The scattered vibrations of the 
successive consciousness' go to abeyance 
and there is perception of the Fundamental 
Vibration, of the simultaneous Conscious¬ 
ness. 

The critical inquiring spirit, along with 
the detachment, objectivity, precision and 
the challenge of verification leads to the 
gateway of truth. The objective truth be¬ 
stows human values or global ethic. The 
global ethic transcends mere personal sub¬ 
jective fancies and satisfactions, so it is inde¬ 
pendent of the knowing person. The global 
ethic emerges out of the depths of the Uni¬ 
versal Consciousness at a certain stage of 
human evolution where measure of the en¬ 
vironment goes to abeyance. 

The truth is defined as perception of the 
innermost Self, the expression of the Univer¬ 
sal Consciousness, or Active Reality. 

Absolute Truth: If one lives in the state 
of awareness, or is in communion with the 
Active Reality, then the Active Reality itself 
makes another quantum jump to Passive 
Reality. It is defined as Passive Reality — 
Active Reality. The Fundamental Vibration 
of the simultaneous Consciousness goes to 
abeyance and there is Silence. In Indian tra¬ 
dition, the Passive Reality ^ Active Reality 
is called Brahman . We may call the state of 
pure Awareness or early stages of medita¬ 
tion as the Atman. The Atman is the personal 
Self, the Brahman is the omnipresent, all- 
comprehending eternal Self; and both are 
the same (Atman = Brahman). Schrodinger 
stated that 'every conscious mind (Mind) 
that has ever said or felt T (Self) am the 
person, if any, who controls the motion of 
the atoms' 10 , controls the universe, accord¬ 
ing to the Laws of Nature. The planetary 
Consciousness is equated to the Atman of 
the Vedanta. Brahman is called the absolute 


10. Erwin Schrodinger, What is Life? ami Mind 
and Matter (Cambridge University Press, 
1967), p. 93. 


Truth. The 'one Self of all' or the Absolute 
Truth is the divine immortal dimension of 
man. The awareness of the Wholeness is the 
consummation of Intelligence. This is the 
consummation of human growth. This is the 
emergence of the new human being. This 
only is the social, psychological, and even 
the political revolution. 

Concluding Comments 

Mankind is caught in a great delusion. 
It thinks it can solve its problems through 
legislation, through political and social re¬ 
form, through scientific and technological 
progress, through greater knowledge, 
greater wealth, greater power and greater 
control. It may solve some problems with all 
these; but those are all trivial problems and 
temporary cures. We shall go on creating 
new problems on the one hand and trying to 
solve them on the other to maintain the illu¬ 
sion of 'progress'. And not much time is left 
now, because the conditioning is leading 
mankind to insanity, irrationality, and anni¬ 
hilation. 

The divisions in society are the result of 
psychological conflicts within the individ¬ 
ual; so the individual is conditioned by soci¬ 
ety and is neither unique nor whole, but is 
fragmented and in conflict. The action of 
relationship between you and another, be¬ 
tween you and me, is 'society'. Since society 
is always static and the individual is dy¬ 
namic, it is a constant inward revolution, a 
creative psychological transformation that 
can bring about a sane and healthy society. 

The answer to human paradox is em¬ 
bedded in mutation of the human psyche 
which leads to radical transformation of the 
foundations of perception and the source of 
response. It is first-hand personal acquain¬ 
tance of the movement of the conditioned 
energy (successive consciousness) that 
opens the door to the unconditioned energy 
(planetary Consciousness), or in other 
words, a quantum jump from fragmentary 
perception to the perception of the Whole- 
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ness. 

The understanding of the limitations 
and dynamics of mind-brain system is the 
beginning of the awareness of the Whole. 
The understanding of the nature of bondage 
is the beginning of the awareness of one's 
freedom. And it is only the human being 
living in the fact of freedom who has the 


capacity to create a new society, a new world 
order. The new world order banishes all 
pain, misery and sorrow, and ushers in a 
new era where every human being revels in 
freedom, peace and bliss. In this exploration 
are embedded the seeds of human sur¬ 
vival. □ 


Swami Brahmananda 

(Continued from page 678) 


of this petty work, have verbally abused you 
and given you pain. I am not fit to live with 
you. I shall go away to the Himalayas and 
live in solitude/ Brahmananda, also upset, 
said: 'Don't say that. Your scolding is a 
blessing. How can you leave us? You are our 
leader. How shall we function without you?' 
Gradually both of them calmed down. 

One day after lunch while Swamiji was 
resting at Belur Math, he asked his disciple 
Sharat Chakrabarty to give him a little mas¬ 
sage. Sharat was happy for the opportunity 
to serve his guru; but Swamiji didn't like his 
massage because, out of respect, Sharat mas¬ 
saged him gently. Swamiji asked him to call 
Brahmananda, who had just then gone to 
rest. When Brahmananda arrived, Swamiji 
said: 'Raja, I don't feel good today. I asked 
this Bangal to give me a massage, but he did 
not do it well. So I have called you.' Imme¬ 
diately Maharaj began to massage Swamiji 
vigorously, like an expert, and continued for 
a couple of hours. When the exhausted 
Brahmananda returned to his room, Sharat 
went to him and said: 'Maharaj, I have come 
to you to resolve my confusion. I have heard 
that you are the spiritual son of the Master, 
and I have seen how much Swamiji respects 
you. I don't understand why Swamiji asked 
you to give him a massage.' At this 
Brahmananda said: 'What do you say? 


Don't you know he is the Lord Shiva Him¬ 
self!' 

After fulfilling his mission, Vivek- 
ananda prepared to depart from this world 
by relinquishing his responsibilities, mainly 
to Brahmananda and Saradananda. When 
Sister Nivedita asked for some advice about 
her school, Vivekananda wrote her back on 
12 February 1902: 'In a previous letter, I have 
written you what little I had to suggest.... I 
recommend you none — not one — except 
Brahmananda. That 'Old Man's' [Sri Rama- 
krishna's] judgements never failed — mine 
always do. If you have to ask my advice or 
to get anybody to do your business, Brahma¬ 
nanda is the only one I recommend, none 
else, none else; with this my conscience is 
clear.' 

Vivekananda had tremendous faith in 
Brahmananda's loyalty. He would say: 
'Others may desert me. But Raja will stand 
by me till the last.' Vivekananda passed 
away on 4 July 1902. Brahmananda cried 
like a child over his body. When Sarada¬ 
nanda lifted him up, Brahmananda said: 'It 
is as if the whole Himalayan Mountains 
have disappeared from before my eyes!' 

(to be continued) 
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IN THE SERVICE OF GOD AND MAN: THE 
RAMAKRISHNA MISSION IN MAURITIUS; 
Dr. L.P. Rainyead; edited by Szvami Kir- 
ti dan and a and Kevin Shillington; publ. 
Mahatma Gandhi Institute Press , 
Moka, Mauritius; Souvenir 1995;pp. Ill 
+ advertisements; Rs. 15 + Rs. 3 /-. 


This souvenir makes an excellent study of the 
growth of the Rnmakrishna Mission in Mauritius 
from its establishment in 1939 by Swami Gha¬ 
na nanda. 

Chapter I provides a backdrop to the subject 
taking in its gamut such aspects as the emergence 
of Swami Vivekananda as a world teacher and 
his contribution to the Indian renaissance, the 
cardinal principles and activities of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission and the growth of the 
Mission centres outside India. This is followed by 
a profile of Mauritius in historical, geographical, 
political, economic and cultural terms and the 
role of Indian immigrants in its development. 

Chapter Ill lucidly describes the social and 
cultural milieu in which the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion was founded in Mauritius. Many factors and 
events of historical merit have been mentioned in 
this context: visit of Mahatma Gandhi to Mauri¬ 
tius in 1901, work of Manilal Doctor for the uplift 
of Indo-Mauritian community, establishment of 
such religious and cultural organizations as the 
Arya Sabha and the Hindi Pracharini Sabha, pub¬ 
lic debates between the exponents of Arya Samaj 
and Sana tan Dharma over caste, idolatry, karma 
kanda, etc., craze for Indian sacred literature like 
Rmvadmritamcwas, role of Kunwar Maharaj Singh 
in promoting Hindustani language and Indian 
values and that of Dr. Maurice Cure in founding 
the Mauritius Labour Party, and, finally, the for¬ 
mation of Indian Cultural Association (1936) 
which may well be said to be the precursor to the 
Ramakrishna Mission in Mauritius. 

When the proselytizing activities of Christian 
missionaries and the rising tide of materialism 
were fast eroding Indian cultural and social val¬ 
ues, a group of enlightened Tamilians in Mauri¬ 
tius led by Mootoocomaren Sangeelee contacted 
John de Lingen Lilbern—a British protagonist of 
Hinduism—for his help and advice. He, in turn, 
suggested to them to seek the assistance of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Calcutta, in this regard. 

Chapter IV beautifully describes how the ar¬ 
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rival of Swami Ghanananda (1939-1946) in Mau¬ 
ritius and the establishment of the Ramakrishna 
Mission there ushered in a period of cultural 
resurgence. 

Swami Ghanananda's illuminating sermons, 
philanthropic work, inspired writings, educa¬ 
tional and cultural activities and cyclone-relief 
operation endeared him to many including the 
leaders of other religious organizations, some of 
whom honoured him publicly. He opened a 
Hindi school and an orphanage and propelled 
the establishment of the Sarada Society and the 
Ramayana Association. He purchased by way of 
donations a huge mansion known as 'Campagne 
Armonville' in Vacoas which now forms the 
headquarters of the Ramakrishna Mission in 
Mauritius. The mansion stood on a land 5 acres 
78 perches in extent. It comprised of one big 
wooden building and a smaller wooden out¬ 
house behind. In 1973, Swami Tattwabodha- 
nanda started constructing a temple on this prop¬ 
erty which was completed by Swami Apara- 
nanda in 1976. 

Swami Nihsreyasananda (January 1947 to 
December 1950) consolidated the work of the 
Mission after Swami Ghanananda (Chapter V). 
He was an erudite scholar, an eloquent speaker 
and a great organizer. Besides holding religious 
classes, lectures and meetings, he provided solid 
economic footing to the organization by purchas¬ 
ing sugarcane land at St. Julien D' Hotman and 
by getting 36 acres of crown land for tea planta¬ 
tion on 99 years lease. During his term, the Mis¬ 
sion headquarters at Vacoas and the sub-centre 
in St. Julien D' Hotman remained very active. 

Swami Nihsreyasananda's successor, Swami 
Kritananda, earlier Brahmachari Avinashichai- 
tanya (1951-1971) was kindhearted and an intel¬ 
ligent person but it took him long to gain accept¬ 
ability. He had a good voice and rendered bhn- 
jans in lilting tunes; his satsangs were popular 
and his knowledge of the Vedanta superb. But 
his administrative acumen was often questioned. 
To begin with, he was assisted by a Board of 
Management to carry out new plans and pro¬ 
jects. After about a decade, the Board became 
less active and less effective 7 because of the death 
of Sreenarain Jugdutt, a dynamic member. It was 
a time of 'progress and regress' and some of the 
projects conceived earlier were aborted. Swami 
Kritananda established a Ramakrishna College 
on the premises of an orphanage and a part-time 
Hindi school at 15 Cantons, Vacoas (Mission's 
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Headquarters). 

Swami Kritananda was followed by Swami 
Tattwabodhananda (Chapter VIl). His activities 
included the holding of Sunday Prayer meetings 
followed by a spiritual class, celebration of the 
birthday anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Sarada Devi and Swami Vivekananda, holding 
the first Durga Puja 'in an image' besides starting 
the construction of a magnificent temple. He was 
also given the honour of presiding over a relig¬ 
ious ceremony in which a kalash of holy water 
brought from the Ganges was placed in the cen¬ 
tre of the 'Pari-talab'. Since then it is called Ganga- 
tnlab, 'the lake of the Ganga', by the Hindus in 
Mauritius. 

In subsequent chapters the author delineates 
the work and achievements of Swamis who came 
after Swami Tattwabodhananda. They were 
Swamis Aparanandn (July 1974 to August 1978), 
Sudarshanananda (January 1976 to October 
1979), Puranananda (4 February 1979 to 
23 March 1979), Balaramananda (3 August 1979 
to29 June 1987) and Purnakamananda (6 January 
1980 to 12 December 1980). 

Swami Krishnarupananda, who holds charge 
of the Mission at present, is a dynamic spiritualist 
with great managerial qualities. Under his stew¬ 
ardship, the Mission has seen tremendous 
growth in all fields of activity. 

The Souvenir has a useful set of three appen¬ 
dixes. Appendix III is particularly useful as it 
provides short biographies of persons who have 
left an indelible mark on the history of Mauritius. 
Swami Kirtidananda's and Kevin Shillington's 
editing is excellent. Well produced, the book is a 
must for the historian and the devout. Even a 
casual reader would find it informative and in¬ 
teresting. 

Dr. Satish K. Kapoor 
Jalandhar City 


SR1JTVOTTAMANUTIH with an Intro¬ 
duction by Dr. B.N.K. Sharma; by Pt. 
Anandatirthdcdrya; publ. Sri Hamsava- 
hana Prakashanam, 1073 Anantashay- 
ana Galli, Belgaum, 590 002; 1994; pp. 42 
+ xii; Rs. 5 


The book consists of three major parts. The 
first part contains an Introduction by Dr. B.N.K. 
Sharma, the second part consists of 162 verses 
devoted to Mukhyaprdm which is taken as the 'the 
highest in the cadre of fivas' and the last part is 
the Sanskrit commentary on these Slokas. 

In the Introduction Dr. Sharma has given an 


account of the aims and objectives of the author 
for writing this book, the role of Mukhyaprdna in 
spiritual attainment etc. The primacy of this has 
been accepted in the Vedas, Upanishads, etc. and 
also in the works of Sri Madhvacarya. It has been 
accepted as prime 'among the gods next only to 
the Supreme Brahman'. It is very much interest¬ 
ing that the author has shown the exact Mantras 
or passages where this Mukhyaprdm is praised. 
The author has taken pains to give a list of the 
names of Mukhyaprdm like Mdtarisvd, Jdtaveddh, 
etc. The Vdyu is accepted as the base of worship 
and meditation so that one can attain the Su¬ 
preme. After going through this introductory 
portion a reader will have a soothing experience 
as if he is enlightened by the grace of the author 
(both Dr. Sharma and Anandatlrthacarya)— 'Tat- 
prasd ddniirnhjitah ' just as the authors are enlight¬ 
ened with the grace of Mukhyaprdna 'which is 
indispensable for getting the grace of the Lord'. 

The supremacy of Mukhyaprdna is philosophi¬ 
cally significant as it has become the medium or 
locus (adhisthdna) of Supreme Being. Even in Ad- 
vaita Vedanta Saguna Brahman has been praised 
as a medium of attaining the world of Nirguna 
Brahman. The stories in the Upanisads are de¬ 
scribed only for the uplift of the minds of begin¬ 
ners so that they become eligible for the Supreme 
Knowledge. In the present context, the Muk - 
hyaprdna plays the role of Saguna Brahman which 
can lead an individual to the world of Nirguna 
Brahman. 

The second part contains 162 slokas praising 
the grace of Mukhyaprdna and the Sanskrit com¬ 
mentaries on the same are found in the last part. 
In the Slokas primarily the activities or Divine 
sports (Wd) of the Mukhyaprdna have been put 
forth in the metrical form. It describes Hanuman 
and Bhima as both of them are the sons of Vayu. 
The author has beautifully described the activi¬ 
ties of Hanuman who makes other rivers act as 
the Ganges (Gahgi-yanti sadd sarvasaritah). It has 
got some inner significance which is beautifully 
described by the author in the commentary. To 
him, through the interference of Vayu, the non¬ 
white objects become white. In the same way, 
through the grace of Hanuman, the son of Vayu, 
all the rivers act like white (...payanasya kirteJi 
sariighatatah asukld api paddrthd sukld varnyate. 
Hanumaniah kirtch samghatandt sadd samastasarito 
gangly anti gahgevdcaranti, sukld bhavantltyarthah ', 
p. 19). In the Sloka 11, the Mukhyaprdna is de¬ 
scribed as vajrasdyaka which means the supreme 
of the five prdnavdyus (Sdyako mukhyaprdna cva. 
Pancdtmako maruta cva Vdndh' p. 21). This Mnk- 
hyaprdna is also described as Jdtaveddh (Sloka 97) 
on account of the fact that it becomes the knower 
of all persons who have taken birth (Jdtasya sar- 
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vasya veditah). How can it be the knower? The 
author spontaneously quotes from the Aitnrcyn 
Brdhnmna in his support where Mitkhyaprdm is 
called the knower of all by way of protecting our 
bodies —Tanunapat (p. 32). In this way, many 
interesting points and philosophical thought 
may be found in the Slokas and commentaries on 
them if they are carefully read or if thought upon. 

The importance of Mukhyaprdna in the field of 
spiritual achievement is, no doubt, accepted in 
our tradition. It is the author's contribution to 
this field that he has put forth the Sastric evidence 
in favour of its supremacy in his own way in a 
metrical form and it is done for the first time. It 
is also related to the philosophy of Madhva. 

The title of the book ,'Sri Jiwttamaiiutih' (i.e. 
the praise of the Supreme Prana), is very signifi¬ 
cant, which presupposes the author's deep think¬ 
ing and devotion to the aspect. 

It would have been better if Pt. Anan- 

% 

datirthacarya had given an introductory note 
(bhumikd) in Sanskrit for the easy understanding 
of the Sanskritists who would go through the 
Slokas. 

This is a pioneering work in this field written 
in Sanskrit language which is beautiful and 
forceful due to having Prasdda and Ojognna 
(Prasddaramyd Ojasvim). I believe that scholars 
and researchers will get much material in it for 
their future research in the field of Indology, 
religion and philosophy. 

Dr. Ragluinath Ghosh 

Darjeeling 


THE BIOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF VEDIC MYTHOLOGY; 
Shri A.K. Bhattacharya; publ. Sanskrit 
Pnstak Bhandar, 38 Bidhan Sarani, Cal - 
cutta 700 006; 1988; pp. 162, 2001-. 


Of the two main views on history, namely, 
the cyclic and the linear, Vedic culture adheres to 
the former one. History is supposed to have been 
shaped here by a cyclic evolutionary model, crea¬ 
tion and destruction represented by the cosmic 
dance of the Archetype Shiva, following each 
other in an unending succession. 

The present book tries to explain history in 
terms of evolution taken to be an interplay of 
racial subconscious that is guided by the innate 
difference in the neural connectivities of thebrain 
created by the unique evolutionary history of 
each race. It subscribes to the theory that the head 
represents the cosmos. It explains Vedic mythol¬ 


ogy in terms of biological and historical signifi¬ 
cance. Myth, here, is not a fable or fiction, it is 
connected with the history of the evolution of 
human race. Mircea Eleade, a great name in the 
field of mythic studies, treats myth as a true story 
which is very precious because it is sacred, exem¬ 
plary and significant, it is a living force and sup¬ 
plies models for human behaviour and gives 
meaning and value to our daily life (cf. Eleade's 
Myth and Reality , 1963). 

Vedic mythology closely adheres to the 
Puranic concept of time. The Puranic time cycle 
describes a Great Age ( Mahdyuga ) having four 
minor ages known as Krita t (Satya), Tretd, Dvdpara 
and Kali. A Manvantara, in the Puranic scheme, 
comprises seventy-one Great Age-cycles and a 
Kalpa cycle consists of fourteen Manvantara cy¬ 
cles. The four minor ages have their durations 
varying in the ratio 4:3:2:1. The Kali 'age is the 
shortest in duration and Krita the longest, four 
times as long as Kali. The total duration of one 
Great Age is approximately 50,000 years. Here it 
is interesting to note that shoe-clad human foot¬ 
prints or manmade artifacts have been discov¬ 
ered within fossilized layers of our earth, being 
millions of years old, varying from ten to twenty 
million years before our present time. 

History, in this cyclic process, begins with 
Krita Yuga which has a very slow subjective flow 
of time. A consequence of the slowness of expe¬ 
rienced time was the slow ageing of human be¬ 
ings. The Jewish patriarchs of the Old Testament 
had an average age of 400 years. In this Age, the 
Right Hemisphere of the brain dominated its 
counterpart. The Archi-cortex was powerful at 
that time whereas the Paleo-cortex was weak. 
The mind was, accordingly, focussed inwardly. 

Reasoning is the attribute of the Left Neo-cor¬ 
tex. Pre-destination, on the other hand, is gov¬ 
erned by the cyclic nature of evolution and the 
law of spiritual causality. The forces of pre-des¬ 
tination try to keep us satisfied with the phe¬ 
nomenal world, whereas the forces of free will 
choose the path of deliverance. That is why Rea¬ 
son (the Self) has been called the charioteer of the 
body (cf. Katha Upanisad, 1.3.iii). 

With the dominance of the Neo-cortex, reve¬ 
latory state begins. Myths are created now. They 
have their origin in the evolutionary history of 
animate creation and revealed in the state of 
Yogic trance. With the increase in the power of 
the Left Neo-cortex, the self-conscious mind be¬ 
comes outwardly directed, directed towards sen¬ 
sory objects (represented by the Biblical Fall of 
man). The appearance of consciousness, none¬ 
theless in its primal state, free from the shackles 
of matter, in the form of Pitris (Fathers) is, as per 
the Vedic mythology, the zenith of evolution. The 
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Pitris or Progenitors (Dirgha Tam as, for instance) 
evolved blind. They found light that lay in dark¬ 
ness and with effectual words begot the morning 
(cf. Rg-Veda, VII.76.4). And the seven fundamen¬ 
tal metres (Gayatrl, etc.) were revealed to them. 

The Pitris (Aryans) migrated from Antarctica 
to South America over ice bridges about 100,000 
years ago. South America was the Garden of 
Eden as described in the Old Testament where 
undivided proto-Caucasoid race lived before the 
Fall. The race had settled in the foothills of An¬ 
des. Subsequently, it divided into five sub-races, 
namely, Yadu (Nordoices), Turvasa (Turkic), 
Druhyu (Slavs); Anu (Semitics) and Puru (Ary¬ 
ans). 

In the Indian branch of the Yadu tribe. Lord 
Krishna was born. The Achaean and Dorian 
Greeks, Saxons, Persians, the Armenians and the 
invading Aryan tribes who put an end to the 
Indus civilization and settled in Sind belong to 
this sub-race. The Turvasa tribes include the Tur¬ 
vasa who remained in the North-Central part of 
India, Assyrians, Turkish and Pathan tribes of 
Afghanistan. The Druhyu tribes include Ionian 
Greeks, Latians, Berbers and Tuaregs of North 
Africa, Proto-Caucasoid Red Indians of North 
America and the Slavs of Eastern Europe who 
came from South America via Atlantic. The Anu 
tribes include Akkadians and Babylonians, 
Phoenicians, Carthagians and the Semitic Arabs. 
The Puru tribes have three further sub-divisions. 
Tritsus or the Solar race comprised Ikshwakus, 
Janaks, Koshals who settled near Ayodhya and 
Mithila, the Vangavagadhas who settled in Su¬ 
matra, Java, Bali, etc. and the Gandharvas who 
migrated to Tibet, China and Japan. The Bharatas 
or the Lunar race included Kurus, Panchalas, 
Madras, etc. who settled in North-Central India 
and after the Great War moved to the South of 
Vindhyas. The Northern Kurus moved out of 
India and are known variously as Pelasgians, 
Egyptians, Hittites, Lithuanians, Kurds, etc. The 
Bhrigus, the third branch of the Puru tribes in¬ 
clude the Jamadagni Bhrigus (the Jews) and 
Anurva Bhrigus, the Indian branch who settled 
in Punjab. 

Nahusha of the Vedic mythology is the Ar¬ 
chetypal man (Adam). At the suggestion of his 
wife Sachi, he compelled the celestial sages to 
bear his litter. He was cursed by them and was 
born on this earth as a serpent. Its similarity with 
the Biblical legend of Adam and Eve cannot be a 
mere coincidence. According to Sayana, 'Na¬ 
husha' means 'man' just like Adam. 

The migration of these tribes from South 
America took place near the end of the Krita Age. 
In the wake of Satyavrata Manu's Flood (cf. Sata- 
patha Brdhmana, I.8.i), due to melting of South 


Polar ice (beneath which a thick layer of vegeta¬ 
tion and coal still survives), 30,000 years ago, the 
Aryans migrated from South America to India 
across the Pacific. It may be mentioned here that 
Noah's Flood, as found in the Biblical texts, took 
place in the Northern Hemisphere of the globe. 
It took place because of severe atmospheric pre¬ 
cipitation and increase of sea-level due to the 
on-rush of sea water from the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The Flood events indicate the beginning of 
Tretd Age, when the Left Hemisphere became 
somewhat more powerful along with the Paleo¬ 
cortex. Left-handedness of man prevailed up to 
this time. This period lasted between 30,000 years 
and 15,000 years before the present time. 

In Dvdpara Age (15,000 years to 5,000 years 
before our present time), both the Hemispheres 
(Right as well as the Left) were equally powerful. 
This signified the highest point in human crea¬ 
tivity. 

In the Kali Age (from 5,000 years before our 
present time to 2000 AD), the Left Hemisphere of 
the brain has taken over the dominance with a 
powerful Paleo-cortex. Yama is the Archetype 
representing the Paleo-cortex together with 
Varuna, the dispenser of justice. 

At the end of the Kali Age, the Right Hemi¬ 
sphere will once more take over the dominance, 
probably through an evolutionary crisis (like a 
nuclear holocaust, or dooms-day, or, as pre¬ 
dicted by Nostradamus) and a new Great Age 
will commence with a Krita period in the begin¬ 
ning and inward mind active over matter due to 
the dominance of the Right Hemisphere of the 
brain. 

Why is the change from Kali Age to Krita Age 
abrupt and not gradual as is the case with the 
other transitions is not explained. 

The book under review has a powerful thesis 
in the area of cosmology. It reminds us of pale¬ 
ontological studies of the French scholar Pierre 
Teihard de Chardin who has made epoch-mak¬ 
ing researches into man's past and has also tack¬ 
led the future of mankind at scientific, philo¬ 
sophical and theological levels. The work .also 
suggests a convincing theory ab out the mov e- 
ment of the Aryans as against thepopular theory 
of _their coming to India fro m Centra l AsIa.~TTTe 
author, here, goes beyond fi 1 akJaTracing^ the 
dawn of the Vedic culture to much oldentirnps^ 

Prof. S.P. Dubey 

Jabalpur 
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The Ramakrishna Mission Students' Home , 

Chennai: Report 1996-1997 

The Home from its very humble beginnings 
in 1905 has grown into a big institution. In 1905, 
it had just five inmates. Today it is providing free 
board and lodging and educational facilities to 
351 orphan and destitute boys. Apart from the 
Residential High School and the Technical Insti¬ 
tute (Polytechnic), the Home runs a middle 
school at Malliankaranai in Uttiramerur Taluk, 
Chengai-Anna District, for which steps are afoot 
to upgrade as a High School and a Primary 
School in My la pore. 

The Home provides the best facilities to its 
inmates. It has a well-equipped library and' a 
gymnasium- Considerable stress is laid on char¬ 
acter building and cultivating self-reliance. For 
the benefit of the boys,lectures and cultural pro¬ 
grammes are arranged regularly. Various festi¬ 
vals are celebrated on a grand scale and the chil¬ 
dren take an active part in them. Children are 
taken to various places of interest on excursions. 
The Home meets all its expenses from the gener¬ 
ous contributions it receives from its well-wish¬ 
ers and ex-students. Despite the snaring prices, 
the Home has not diluted its standard. It hopes 
to carry on its activities with continued vigour in 
the future also, of course, with the sympathetic 
support of its friends, well-wishers and ex-stu- 
dents. 


The Vedanta Society of Portland 
The Vedanta Society of Portland, 1157 S.E. 
55th Avenue, Portland, OR 97215, USA, has 
brought out a set of eleven tapes of the lectures 
of Swami Aseshanandaji Maharaj (a direct disci¬ 
ple of the Holy Mother, Sri Sarada Devi): (1) Holy 
Mother, (2) Steps to Illumination, (3) Three Great 
Blessings, (4) Katha Upanishad, (5) Raja Yoga, (6) 
Holy Company (evening readings), (7) Compan¬ 
ion of Sri Krishna (Reminiscences of Swami 
Brahmananda), (8) Divine Life (Reminiscences of 
Swami Shivananda, (9) The Message of Swami 
Yogananda, (10) Divine Love (Reminiscences of 
Swami Premananda), and (111 A Knower of God 
(Reminiscences of Swami Vijnanananda). The 
tapes cost $ 5.99 each or $ 60 for the entire set and 
can be had from the Society. Also available from 
the Society at a cost of $ 25 each, plus $ 4 for 
postage and handling is, 'The Way of a Holy 
Man', a three-hour videotape of Swami Asesha- 
nandaji's Memorial Service including candid 
photos of the Swami's long forty-five years of 
spiritual service in America. 


Vivekammda Ashram a, Sln/amla Tal 

Report 1996-1997 

Vivekananda Ashrama, Shyamla Tal, 
founded by Swami Virajanandaji Maharaj in 
1915 in the serene and sylvan surroundingsof the 
Himalayas, is a fine retreat for meditation and 
contemplation. 

The Ashrama has been rendering free medi¬ 
cal services through its 10-bed hospital with an 
out-patient department and a dental unit. 

The Ashrama has a small library having 2600 
books, 20 periodicals and 3 newspapers. 

Dairy, orchard and cultivation of land are 
carried on on a moderate scale. 

Rnmnamsankirtan is observed every full moon 
day. Birthday celebrations of Bhagavan Sri 
Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi, Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda, and other auspicious occasions includ¬ 
ing Snan Yatra were observed. 

During the year, 95 woollen blankets and 136 
items of warm clothing were distributed among 
poor villagers and school children respectively. 

Centenary Celebration of 
The Ramakrishna Mission and 
Swami Vivekananda's Return to India 

The Ramakrishna Mission at Mauritius cele¬ 
brated the Centenary of the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion with a variety of programmes for nine days. 
Dr. Navinchandra Ramgoolam, Prime Minister 
of Mauritius; Dr. V. Bunwaree, Finance Minister; 
Mr. Gian Na th, Minister for Arts and Culture; Mr. 
A. Ganoo, Minister for Housing and Land Devel¬ 
opment, and several other dignitaries partici¬ 
pated in the function. Thousands of people at¬ 
tended the programmes. 

The Ramakrishna Math and Mission 
Ashrama at Malda held a programme from 6 to 
8 June which included public meetings, a youth 
convention, a group discussion and competitions 
in recitation and elocution. The Ramakrishna 
Math at Pune conducted special puja, homa and 
devotional music on 1 May. The Ramakrishna 
Mission T.B. Sanatorium at Ranchi held an as¬ 
sembly of devotees on 22 April in which some 
distinguished persons spoke on Swamiji's trium¬ 
phant return from the West. The Centre also 
arranged a special puja, homa and a meeting on 
the significance of the founding of the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission on 1 May. The Ramakrishna 
Mission Ashrama at Morabadi, Ranchi, held 
special puja, homa and a public meeting on 
1 May. □ 







